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INTRODUCTION. 


The Monruty Wearner Review for August, 1905, is based 
on data from about 3486 stations, classified as follows: 

Weather Bureau stations, regular, telegraph, and mail, 176; 
West Indian Service, cable and mail, 4; River and Flood 
Service, regular 52, special river and rainfall, 363, special rain- 
fall only, 98; cooperative observers, domestic and foreign, 2565; 
total Weather Bureau Service, 3258; Canadian Meteorological 
Service, by telegraph and mail, 33; Meteorological Service of 
the Azores, by cable, 2; Meteorological Office, London, by 
cable, 8; Mexican Telegraph Company, by cable, 3; Army 
Post Hospital reports, 18; United States Life-Saving Service, 
9; Jamaica Weather Service, 130; Costa Rican Meteorological 
Service, 25. Total, 3486. 

Since December, 1904, the Weather Bureau has received an 
average of about 1700 reports from as many observers and 
vessels, giving international simultaneous observations over 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans at 12 noon, Greenwich time, 
or 7 a. m., seventy-fifth meridian time. These are charted, 
and, with the corresponding land observations, will form the 
framework for daily weather charts of the globe. 

Special acknowledgment is made of the hearty cooperation 
of Prof. R. F. Stupart, Director of the Meteorological Service 
of the Dominion of Canada; Sefior Manuel E. Pastrana, 
Director of the Central Meteorological and Magnetic Observa- 
tory of Mexico; Camilo A. Gonzales, Director-General of 
Mexican Telegraphs; Capt. S.I. Kimball, General Superintend- 
ent of the United States Life-Saving Service; Capt. H. M. 
Hodges, U.S. N. (Retired), Hydrographer, United States 
Navy; Anastasio Aljaro, Director of the Physico-Geographic 
Institute, San José, Costa Rica; Commandant Francisco S. 
Chaves, Director of the Meteorological Service of the Azores, 
Ponta Delgada, St. Michaels, Azores; W. N. Shaw, Esq., Sec- 
retary, Meteorological Office, London; H. H. Cousins, Chemist, 


in charge of the Jamaica Weather Office; Sefior Enrique A. 
Del Monte, Director of the the Meteorological Service of the 
Republic of Cuba; Rev. L. Gangoiti, Director of the Meteoro- 
logical Observatory of Belen College, Havana, Cuba. 

Attention is called to the fact that at regular Weather 
Bureau stations all data intended for the Central Office at 
Washington are recorded on seventy-fifth meridian or eastern 
standard time, except that hourly records of wind velocity 
and direction, temperature, and sunshine are entered on the 
respective local standards of time. As far as practicable, 
only the seventy-fifth meridian standard of time, which is 
exactly five hours behind Greenwich time, is used in the text 
of the Review. The standards used by the public in the 
United States and Canada and by the cooperative observers 
are believed to conform generally to the modern international 
system of standard meridians, one hour apart, beginning with 
Greenwich. The Hawaiian standard meridian is 157° 30’, or 
10° 30" west of Greenwich. The Costa Rican standard me- 
ridian is that of San José, 5" 36" west of Greenwich. 

Barometric pressures, whether “station pressures ”’ or “ sea- 
level pressures”, are now reduced to standard gravity, so 
that they express pressure in a standard system of absolute 
measures. 

In conformity with Instructions No. 43, March 29, 1905, the 
designation “voluntary”, as applied to the class of observers 
performing services under the direction of the Weather Bureau 
without a stated compensation in money, is discontinued, and 


the designation “cooperative ”, will be used instead in al! 
official publications and correspondence. 

Hereafter the titles of the respective forecast districts will 
be as used in the current Review to accord with paragraph 
236 of Station Regulations, dated June 15, 1905. 


FORECASTS AND WARNINGS. 


By Prof. bk. B. Garriorr, in charge of Forecast Division. 


From the Ist to 6th and 17th to 20th barometric disturb- 
ances of moderate strength advanced northeastward over the 
western British coasts, and during the third decade of the 
month an extensive, though shallow, depression covered the 
British Isles and moved thence eastward over continental 
Europe. In the vicinity of the Azores prevailing high ba- 
rometer was interrupted only from the 12th to 14th. Several 
disturbances of slight intensity passed from the American 
Continent over Newfoundland, and during the last three days 
of the month pressures were low over New England and Nova 
Seotia. From the 17th to 19th the barometer was relatively 
low on the south Atlantic coast and over Florida. On the 
27th and 28th low pressure prevailed from Florida over Ber- 
muda, and during the night of the 27-2s8th a steamship foun- 
dered off the extreme north Atlantic coast of Florida and a 
number of vessels put into port in distress. Advices regard- 
ing the threatening character of the weather on the south 
Atlantic coast were telegraphed to all Florida ports at noon 
of the 27th. 

No well defined storms of the hurricane type visited any of 
the islands of the West Indies. About the 20th, however, 
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there was evidence of a storm to the southeast of the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

The barometric disturbances that visited the United States 
were of slight intensity and shipping on the seacoast and 
Great Lakes was not imperiled by general storms. 

Attending the passage of the barometric depressions traced 
on Chart II, heavy local rains occurred at points along the 
middle and east Gulf coasts from the Ist to 5th, and in middle 
and northern districts at intervals during the month. During 
the evening of the 30th tornadic storms appeared in central 
New York and northeastern Pennsylvania. Reference is made 
in the report of the Denver Forecast District to a torrential 
rain near Trinidad, Colo., during the evening of the 24th. 
On the evening of the 27th a heavy wind and dust storm 
visited Oregon and Washington. 

Although no prolonged periods of excessively high tem- 
perature were experienced in the middle and northern dis- 
tricts, high temperatures prevailed at intervals in the Great 
Plains region, and on the 24th maximum readings were above 
100° in parts of Kansas. Frost-bearing cool waves visited 
some of the northern districts during the third decade of 
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the month, without, however, causing material damage to 
vegetation. 
BOSTON FORECAST DISTRICT. 

The month was cooler than usual with more than the average 
number of clear days, and during the closing week light and 
killing frosts occurred in some of the northern sections of New 
England. Local storms were less frequent than usual although 
several of great violence were reported. No heavy rain or 
windstorms visited the coast.—./. W. Smith, District Forecaster. 

NEW ORLEANS FORECAST DISTRICT. 

No important disturbances occurred along the Gulf coast. 
The weather was generally mild, and precipitation was deficient 
over portions of the district.—/. M. Cline, District Forecaster. 

CHICAGO FORECAST DISTRICT. 

The weather for the month was, as a whole, fine. Storm 
warnings were not ordered nor required for the upper Lakes. 
The barometric depressions that crossed the Western and 
Northwestern States were in several instances attended by 
thunderstorms and heavy local rains. There was no stagna- 
tion of barometric areas and no prolonged periods of heat. 
Injurious frost or frost temperatures were not produced by 
the cooler weather of the third decade of the month.—¥F. B. 
Garriott, Professor and District Forecaster. 

DENVER FORECAST DISTRICT. 

Over the greater part of the district the month was warm 
and drier than usual and no frost warnings were required. 
During the evening of August 24 a torrential rain fell in the 
foot hills, twelve miles northwest of Trinidad. The canyon 
soon carried deep torrents. In Road Canyon, a deep and very 
narrow gorge, in which Berwind and Tabasco are located, 
many houses and their occupants were carried away by the 
wall of water 30 feet high that swept down the canyon during 
the darkness and the storm. About 35 lives were lost, the 
failure of many to escape being accounted for by the steepness 
of the sides of the canyon. Railroad tracks were washed out 
and two railroad bridges near Ludlow were carried away. 
The Apishapa and the Purgatory rivers drain the region; 
these streams did not leave their banks.—F. H. Brandenburg, 
District Forecast Official. 

SAN FRANCISCO FORECAST DISTRICT. 

The month as a whole was without special features of interest 
and no frost, cold wave, or storm warnings were issued.— 
A. G. McAdve, Professor and District Forecaster. 

PORTLAND FORECAST DISTRICT. 

The month was unusually dry and east of the Cascade 

Mountains it was warmer than usual. During the 27th a 
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shallow low pressure area, central over western Idaho, rapidly 
deepened, and, at the same time, a high pressure area moved 
inland from off the Oregon and northern California coasts. 
These conditions produced a severe dust storm from 4 to 8 p. m. 
The storm was first noticed in northeastern Oregon, and after- 
wards in eastern Washington as far north as Spokane. The 
wind velocities were not sufficiently high to be destructive, 
but being attended by clouds of dust, they caused great 
annoyance and excited considerable attention. Warnings for 
light frost were issued on the morning of the 31st and were 
partially verified. No storm warnings were ordered.— Edward 
A. Beals, District Forecaster. 


RIVERS AND FLOODS. 


The rivers of the Mississippi system maintained good aver- 
age stages during the month, the quantity and equitable dis- 
tribution of the rainfall preventing the steady decline that 
usually sets in about this time of the year. The flood that 
began on July 29 in the White and Black rivers of Arkansas 
was neither prolonged nor distructive, although danger-line 
stages were general, except along the extreme northern por- 
tion of the White River. Along the rivers of the Atlantic 
system the month was comparatively uneventful, except in 
southeastern Pennsylvania, where the heavy local storms of 
the 24th and 25th caused a flood in the smaller streams that 
has not been equaled since the great floods of May 31—June 1, 
1889. It was particularly severe at and in the vicinity of the 
city of York. Codorus Creek overflowed its banks in many 
places, necessitating the suspension of business, including 
railroad traffic, and causing a greatamount of damage. There 
were also moderate floods from the 11th to the 16th in the 
northern and eastern portions of South Carolina, due to the 
heavy rains of the Sth, 9th, and 10th. The Wateree and 
Pedee rivers and their tributaries were generally above the 
danger lines, and some damage was done to growing crops. 
Warnings for these floods were issued at the proper time. 

The highest and lowest water, mean stage, and monthly 
range at 275 river stations are given in Table VI. Hydro- 
graphs for typical points on seven principal rivers are shown 
on Chart V. The stations selected for charting are Keokuk, 
St. Louis, Memphis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans, on the Mis- 
sissippi; Cincinnati and Cairo, on the Ohio; Nashville, on the 
Cumberland; Johnsonville, on the Tennessee; Kansas City, on 
the Missouri; Little Rock, on the Arkansas; and Shreveport, 
on the Red.—H. C. Frankenfield, Professor of Meteorology. 


OLIMATE AND OROP SERVICE. 


By Mr. James Berry, Chief of Climate and Crop Divison. 


The following summaries relating to the general weather 
and crop conditions during August are furnished by the di- 
rectors of the respective sections of the Climate and Crop 
Service of the Weather Bureau; they are based upon reports 
from cooperative observers and crop correspondents, of whom 
there are about 3300 and 14,000, respectively: 


Alabama.—Temperature about normal; average rainfall for the State 
excessive, but deficient in northeastern, some central, and southeastern 
counties. Cotton deteriorated steadily, except that it continued fairly 
satisfactory in some northern and central counties; rust, shedding, and 
boll rot became general, causing much damage; some early cotton ceased 
blooming by the 20th; bolls opened slowly; picking general by the 24th. 
Corn and other food crops made generally satisfactory progress; some 
early corn gathered. Much fodder and hay damaged by rain.—F. P. 
Chaffee. 

Arizona.—There was more than the usual amount of cloudiness; 
thunderstorms were frequent; the rainfall, although slightly deficient, 
was quite evenly distributed, and the temperature was above the normal. 
Harvesting of grain progressed slowly in the northern section. Crops 
made good growth. Fall garden truck was planted extensively. Late 
corn was in tassel at the end of the month. Potatoes came up to good 
stands. Local winds and hailinjured gardens slightly. Fifth cutting of 


alfalfa began on the 26th. Stock thrifty. Water supply abundant for 
all purposes.—L. N. Jesunofsky. 

Arkansas.— Weather favorable for farm work and growing crops. Cot- 
ton improved, fruited fairly well, and began opening by close of month; 
it was injured locally by rust, shedding, and insects. Early corn good, 
matured nicely; the late improved and ranged from poor to good. 
Thrashing practically completed; wheat poor yield, oats good, quality 
of both excellent. Sweet and [rish potatoes, field peas, and turnips did 
well. Considerable hay saved in good condition. Apples poor crop of 
inferior quality.— 0. C. Burrows. 

California.—Although the mean temperature for the month was slightly 
below normal, exceedingly hot weather prevailed on the 7th and 8th in 
the central and northern sections and records of maximum temperatures 
in southern California were broken on the 28th and 29th. Grapes and 
beans were somewhat damaged by the heat, which in other respects 
was beneficial. Grape picking and raisin making commenced toward 
the close of the month.— Alexander G. McAdie. 

Colorado.— The weather conditions were generally favorable. Harvest- 
ing, haying, and thrashing progressed very satisfactorily. The yield of 
winter wheat was very good and the quality fine, but reports as to spring 
wheat were not so favorable. The yield of barley, rye, and oats was 
generally good, as was also the quality. Corn and sugar beets were very 
promising, and the condition of potatoes generally good. Ranges 
afforded adequate feed, but the need of rain was felt at close of month.——P. 
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Florida.—The temperature averaged 0.6° above the normal and 
the precipitation 3.72 inches in excess of the average. Unfavorable 
weather continued during the greater part of the month. Too much 
rain damaged cotton seriously, reducing the probable yield to about one- 
half of an average crop. Citrus trees were vigorous, with but few com- 
plaints of the loss of fruit. Cane was very good, except on lowlands, 
which were too wet. Field peas, cassava, and pineapples advanced 
nicely. The bulk of the corn crop was housed.—A. J. Mitchell. 

Georgia. —Temperature and rainfall somewhat below normal, rainfall 
well distributed generally. Cotton deteriorated, damaged by drought 
first decade and by rains later; seriousinjury by black root, rust, and 
shedding; no top crop developed; picking began south about 5th and 
became general by 25th, all gathered in scattered fields south at end of 
month; small yield indicated. Large crop of hay and fodder saved, qual- 
ity excellent. Weather favorable to minor crops, which were unusually 
good. Fall plowing was begun.—/J. B. Marbury. 

Hawaii.—Entire month warm, although slightly cooler during the last 
week. Well distributed and abundant rainfall, except in portions of the 
north Kohala and Kau districts of Hawaiiand leeward portions of other 
islands. Growing cane made rapid progress, although weeds were 
troublesome in windward plantations and high winds caused some slight 
damage. A few mills still grinding 1905 cane; planting for 1907 crop 
general. Summer pineapple season drawing to a close; winter crop show- 
ing up nicely. Coffee in good condition in all sections, but ripening of 
berries retarded in Kona, Hawaii, by continued cloudy and showery 
weather. Second crop of rice doing nicely. Pastures, on the whole, im- 
proved considerably during month. —Alecander McC. Ashley. 

Idaho.—Excessively warm first week, causing rapid ripening and some 
shrinking of wheat; later the temperature was somewhat variable, 
though averaging above normal; some frost occurred in northern counties 
on the 3lst. Water for late hay crop was scarce in many places; ranges 
became very dry, and some stock was fed. Though heat and drought 
affected fruit adversely, the crop promised generally to meet expecta- 
tions. A large crop of beets was maturing well.—Edward L. Wells. 

Illinois.—The temperature conditions were favorable for crop develop- 
ment throughout the month. There was a dearth of moisture in some 
localities, but precipitation was generally ample. Corn maintained an 
excellent condition during the month, giving promise of a heavy yield. 
At the end of the month thrashing was nearing completion, with gen- 
erally compensating results; broom corn of good quality was being har- 
vested. The potato outlook was not altogether promising, and apples 
were mostly disappointing.— Wm. G. Burns. 

Indiana.—Generally weather conditions were favorable to farming in- 
terests. Wheat and oats were mostly thrashed; the wheat yield was un- 
usually good and thatof oatsaboutaverage. Corn developed rapidly and 
promised an excellent crop. The early potato crop was light. Clover 
seed was yielding a light crop. Tobacco was being cut, crop good. Ap- 
ple crop light, peaches and pears fair. Fall plowing in progress, ground 
in good condition.— W. T. Blythe. 

lowa.— August was above normal in temperature, and 3.7° warmer 
than July. This was highly favorable to the corn crop, which made 
good progress during the month, being within 20 to 30 days of full ma- 
turity on September 1. The rainfall was also a little in excess, which 
kept pastures green and promoted a heavy growth of aftermath in clover 
and timothy meadows. Thrashing was considerably delayed and grain 
in shock was somewhat injured by frequent showers. As a whole, the 
month was favorable.—John R. Sage. 

Kansas.— Early corn matured during the month and cutting began the 
last week. Late corn had grown well, but needed rain. Thrashing con- 
tinued; wheat and oats yielded better than at first. Third crop of alfalfa 
cut in northern counties and fourth crop in southern. Prairie haying 
progressed during the month, and a good crop was put up. Plowing 
for fall seeding continued. Apples fell badly the last week. Potatoes 
did fairly well.—T. B. Jennings. 

Kentucky.—Temperature slightly below normal. First and middle of 
month showery; heavy showers on the 23d; latter part of month dry. 
Corn mostly matured, with heavy crop; late doing well. Tobacco ripen- 
ing and a portion cut; some reports of firing and house burning. Peas, 
millet, and sorghum made good yields. Hemp good. Peaches made 
poor crop; apples continued falling and rotting, with poor prospects for 
winter varieties. Pastures green and stock in fine condition.—Geo. B. 

furtz. 

Louisiana.-_-Weather conditions during August did not materially 
interfere with the cultivation of crops, but occasional showers in many 
localities made it impossible to kill grass and weeds, which grew and 
spread rapidly. Cotton, as a whole, improved very little, if any, during 
the month. Picking commenced during the last decade. Sugar cane 
was promising. Rice harvest and thrashing were interfered with by 
oecasional showers. Corn was maturing a poor yield. Truck gardens 
made satisfactory growth.—I. M. Cline. 

Maryland and Delaware.— Moderate temperatures prevailed, with the 
precipitation in excess of normal. Wheat yields fair and quality good, 
though some was damp. Corn alarge crop and fodder heavy. Buckwheat 
did well and was nearly ready to cut. Pastures remained green. Oats 
were a good crop. Fall work progressed nicely. Apples improved and 
a good crop was indicated. Pears were abundant, but peaches scarce. 
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Grapes, good indications. Tobacco cutting was pushed, with a light 
crop. ‘Tomatoes were scarce, but canning corn plentiful. Potatoes, 
garden truck, and melons in abundance.—C. F. von Herrmann. 

Michwan.—Weather conditions during August were generally very 
favorable to corn, beans, sugar beets, buckwheat, and garden truck, but 
it was too wet for potatoes, which were injured by blight. Oat harvest 
was completed under favorable conditions. Plowing for fall seeding was 
quite generally begun during the latter part of the month. The apple 
prospect continued poor, but peach and plum yields were abundant.—-C. 
F. Schneider. 

Minnesota.—Much warm weather before the 15th. Rainy on many 
days of the month. Spring wheat and oat harvest continued all the 
month, advancing steadily northward. Flooded northern lowlands 
delayed harvest seriously. Barley cutting finished by the 15th. Good 
flax crop being cut all the month. Stacking and shock thrashing in 
progress whenever grain was dry. Corn grew wellall the month. Potato 
crop uneven, with considerable rot. Wild hay was secured where pos- 
sible. Seed timothy good in southeast.— 7. S. Outram. 

Mississippi.—Over much of the State there was too much rain for cot- 
ton, which was considerably injured by rust and shedding, and in some 
localities blight and boll worms were damaging; much of the crop was 
undersized and plants that were large did not fruit well; bolls opened 
rapidly toward the close of the month and picking was commenced south. 
Fodder pulling and haying, although interrupted by rains, progressed 
fairly well. Young corn promising. Peas, potatoes, and sugar cane did 
well. ‘Turnips and fall gardens were planted.— W. S. Belden. 

Missouri.—The weather was generally favorable. Thrashing was 
practically completed, with good yields of wheat, rye, and oats. Corn 
made good and steady growth. The advanced crop was fully matured, 
and cutting began during the last decade. The outlook was highly 
promising for one of the largest yields ever produced. Cotton suffered 
somewhat from excessive moisture and was in poor condition on low- 
lands; upland cotton wasin fair condition. A fair crop of hay was saved. 
Apples were very scarce. Potatoes were giving fair returns.—George 
Reeder. 

Montana.—The month was warm, except during the week beginning 
the 15th; light frosts injured tender plants in some mountain localities 
on the 16th. Rainfall deficient over much the greater portion of the 
State Winter wheat harvest commenced early in the month; oats and 
spring wheat ripened rapidly the latter half; grain harvest, except oats, 
nearly completed. Thrashing in progress the last two weeks. Second 
crop of alfalfa was mostly harvested and a fair yield reported. Range 
grass cured in most sections. Cattle and sheep maintained a good con- 
dition. Stock water scarce in places. Potatoes and apples promised 
good crops.—R. F. Young. 

Nebraska.—August was a warm, wet month. Corn made an excellent 
growth and gave promise of a large crop at the end of the month. Har- 
vesting was finished in northern counties by the 15th. Thrashing and 
hayiug progressed nicely. Prairie hay was an excellent crop and an 
unusually large amount was secured in good condition. The soil was 
generally moist enough to work well and plowing progressed rapidly and 
was mostly finished by the end of the month.—G. A. Loveland. 

Nevada.—The month was warm and dry. Water for irrigation and 
stock was scaree. The first crop of alfalfa was good, the second very 
light. The yield of grain was satisfactory. Vegetables did well in irri- 
gated sections, but poorly elsewhere. The potato crop was fair. Fruit 
was poor, except apples, which promised a fair crop. Stock was in good 
condition, but range feed was not satisfactory at the close of the month.— 
H. F. Alps. 

New England.—The weather of the month was very pleasant, with 
more than the usual number of clear days, much of the rain falling dur- 
ing the nights. Rainfall was deficient in northern sections, with a 
drought in parts of Maine, and was normal or excessive elsewhere. 
Light to killing frosts occurred in northern sections, without great dam- 
age. Weather generally favorable to crops and to harvesting and hous- 
ing, except in sections where droughty conditions prevailed.—J. W. Smith. 

New Jersey.—At the close of the month all late truck crops were in 
good growing and maturing condition; fall plowing was well advanced 
and some wheat and rye seeded; pasturage was very much improved by 
the frequent rains; late potatoes and field tomatoes promised to be below 
the average; apples, peaches, and pears, except Kieffer, did not promise 
well; cranberries maturing, the yield promising to be less than last 
year. — Edward W. McGann. 

New Mexico.—Precipitation averaged considerably below the normal 
and most of it came early, so that rain was needed toward close. The 
early rains revived crops and renewed water supply, carrying fields well 
into month or to maturity. Harvesting and thrashing of wheat, oats, 
and barley continued slowly in higher northern districts. Considerable 
native hay was secured, also second crop alfalfa in north and third crop 
in south. Corn matured rapidly toward close and cutting began. Range 
grasses generally cured, but stock continued in prime condition.— Charles 
E. Linney. 

New York.—The month was moderately cool, with about normal pre- 
cipitation, which was fairly well distributed and was favorable for crop 
growth. Much wheat, rye, and oats were thrashed, with good yields. 
Corn and buckwheat made good growth. Beans suffered from rust and 
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SUMMARY OF TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION BY SECTIONS, AUGUST, 1905. 


In the following table are given, for the various sections of 
the Climate and Crop Service of the Weather Bureau, the aver- 
age temperature and rainfall, the stations reporting the highest 
and lowest temperatures with dates of occurrence, the stations 
reporting greatest and least monthly precipitation, and other 
data, as indicated by the several headings. 

The mean temperatures for each section, the highest and 


lowest temperatures, the average precipitation, and the great- 
est and least monthly amounts are found by using all trust- 
worthy records available. 

The mean departures from normal temperature and precipi- 
tation are based only on records from stations that have ten 
or more years of observation. Of course the number of such 
records is smaller than the total number of stations. 


Temperature—in degrees Fahrenheit. Precipitation—in inches and hundredths. 
Monthly extremes. . Greatest monthly. Least monthly. 
és 
Section. 
; a3 Station. 4 s Station. s 3 Station. Station. 
Alabama 79.2 — 0.4 | Gadsden............ 102 6 | Omecnta............ 5.30 +1.24 Spring Hill.... 12.14 Letohatchie.... 0. 68 
Arizona... .. 63.8 |+ G6 ii Parker. ............. 126 6 Fort Defiance....... 42 11,12] 2.05 —0.45 Huachuca Reservoir 5.37 3 stations........... 0.00 
Arkansas 79. 1 103 2% Huntsville.......... 51 3.73 +0.60 Fayetteville (No.2). 7.25  Howe............... 0.60 
California... 73.4 — 0.5 | Voleano Springs 119 21 17 0.08 —0.02  CGreenville.......... 0.96 Many stations...... 0.00 
66.6 |+ @8 Blaine.............. 108 24 Wagon Wheel Gap 26 5 1. 33 5.11 Saguache. 
6 — 0.5 | Hawkinsville ...... 106 6 Diamond 52 295 4.96 —1.08 Diamond..... 13.00 | Valdosta. 
75.5 .......| Pahala, Hawaii...... 96 8 Humuula, Hawaii. 5998.35 ........ Honomanu, Maui... 37.76 | Kihei,Maui... .....| 0.07 
68.2 ....../| Glenns Ferry ....... 112 Landore .... ... 25 0.34 |......... Lembi Agency...... 1.52 stations...........) 0.00 
75.1 + 1.3 | 3 stations........... 99 3dates Lanark 7 348 | +0.49 || Lamark...... ......| 7.9 | Mattoon............/ 1.16 
ccc 74.1 |+ @8 || Rome...............] 108 Logansport.......... 46 17] 5.05) 41.75 Princeton....... 12.85 | Wimamac........... 2.12 
74.3 2.3 || Waukee......... 104 11 Roek 44 6] 4.05 ik. 8.47 Vinton. 1, 05 
78.7 1.8 || Achilles ............ 112 31. Achilles..... 47 1.88 1.28 Pleasanton 6.74 | Saline. 
Kentucky...............§ 757 |\— 0.5 || Paducah.. 99 6 Greensburg... . 2 3.82 40.36 Catlettsburg........ 7.46 Rowling Gree 1.19 
«00 82.6 + 1.2 | Alexandria. 104 25 | Robeline...... 60 295 492 | —Q22 || Venice........... .. 13.06 | Robelime............ 1. 30 
Maryiand and Delaware.] 72.9 — 0.8 | Boette herville, ‘Md. | 104 23°) «Deer Park, Md...... 38 287 5.30 41.45 Millsboro, Del. ..... 12.33 Deer Park, Md...... 1.85 
Michigan ...............} 67.9 + 1.6 96 23. Humboldt.......... 27 1 2.68 40.34 Coldwater 
68.9 + 1.8 4 stations........... 99 10 Mount Iron......... 36 1f 4.36 | +0.57 | Stillwater............ 882 | Morris..............| 1.46 
80.7 + 0.6 | Water Valley ...... 103 297 5.52 || || Matehes.............| Q& 
> 
Missouri 76.4 0.6 Louisiana 48 4.69| 41.09! Neosho............ 9,82 | Steffenville ......... 1. 85 
uation 67.8 + 2.5 | Billings 104 24 || Wolsey ....... a4 1365 G6: | |) Dilleom ............. 2.77 4 stations... 0. 00 
70.7 0.9 108 8 Quinn River Ranch. 41 235 O27 | —Aa2i | Wood... .... ...... 1.99 | 6 stations .......... 0. 00 
New England*.......... 65.4 — 2.4 | 3 stations.......... 92 3dates Patten, Me.... .-| 3 295 3.63 —0.38 Norwalk,Conn..... 7.37 | Patten, Me ........ 0. 06 
New Jersey ............. 71.1 — 1.4 | 3 stations..... 95 3dates Charlotteburyg ...... 38 5.72 | —1.24, Tuckerton ......... 9.88 | Toms River......... 3. 51 
New Mexico ............ 72.6 +14 Marcial. 104 28, 296 Elizabethtown...... “4 1.43 | —0.93 Magdalena.......... 4.05 
65.3 — 0.6 | Coeymans, L yons, 10 Paul Smiths......... 31 27 4.20 0.02 Mount Hope ....... 7.98 Ticonderoga... .... 1.32 
North Carolina ......... 74.8 — 1.3 2Pinehurst, Selma... 101 7 || .........-5| 297 6.48 | 40.65 Horse Cove......... 14.36 | Hatteras............| 1.65 
North Dakota........... 67.5 2.0 | Dickinson...........| 107 27 McKinney .......... 48, 6.82 Williston 
and Indian | 80.8 — 0.1 | Chickasha, Ind. T...| 110 16 Kenton, Okla....... 5l 10] 3.38 | +0.85 Stillwater, Okla..... 8.15 Ravia,Ind.T........ 0.65 
erritories. | | 
6.7 '| Boulah.............. 111 a4 31 @18 | —0.32 Nehalem........... 1.92 31 stations...... 0. 00 
Pennsylvania ........... 69.6 — 0.4 | Hamburg........... % 6 © 36 289 5.71 1.49 Seisholtzville ....... 10.83 Elwood Junction... 1.92 
Central Aguirre os il 
South Carolina .......... 77.9 — 1.5 | Aiken . 107 7 46 26 5.69 | —0.54 Santue ............. 10.87 Beaufort.... 2. 30 
South Dakota ........... 72.3 + 2.1 | Asheroft 108 28 ot 2.76 | +0.10| La belle............ 8.22 Grand River Se hoot 0.36 
76.5 + 0.6 Rte »wisburg, Liberty 6 Silver Lake... 45 29 4.99 0.93 Andersonville ...... 12.05 Brownsville......... 1.79 
Texas 83.6 4 1.2 Texline............. 503 dated 1.20) —1.41  Rhineland.......... 4.00 | 3 stations........... 0.00 
73.0 — 1.5 Dinwiddie. i, at Burkes Garden ...... 41 27,297 5.03 | 41.08 Fredericksburg..... 8.43  Farmville........... 2.15 
Washington . 65.5 — 0.8 | Mottingers Ranch...) 110 319 0.59 | —0.10  Clearwater.... ..... 3.07 | 7 stations........... 0. 00 
West Virginia ........ 71.3 — 1.1 4.25 | $0.68 Muntingtom......... 882 Leonard 1. 32 
Wisconsin Grand Rapids....... 32 259 4.87) 41.96 Barron 8.50 Florence 2.04 
63.9 + 0.4 25 Riverside, Y.N.P...| 27 0.98 | 40.08 Moorcroft........... || etations...... ....) T. 
* Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. +47 stations, with an average elevation of 597 feet. —_{ 130 stations, 
blight. Hops matured quite rapidly. A fine crop of tobacco was being Ohio.—At the end of the month fall plowing had become general and 


secured in good condition. Potatoes were struck by blight and deterior- 
ated considerably. Apples continued to drop; pears and plums remained 
fairly good, and peaches and grapes promised good.— W. C. Devereauz. 

North Carolina. — During the first part of the month rains were heavy 
and crops on lowlands were washed and damaged considerably: land 
became too wet to cultivate and crops became weedy; later the conditions 
improved, The temperature for the month was about normal. Cotton 
commenced to open about the middle of the month, but, it was said, 
prematurely. Much lowland corn was destroyed by excessive moisture, 
but upland corn fared better. Most of the tobacco was cut and cured; 
the yield was fair, but the leaf was light. Minor crops were doing well. 
Fruit, except grapes, generally very poor.—A. H. Thiessen. 

North Dakota.—The weather was not entirely favorable for farm work 
during the month, harvesting being often interrupted and delayed by 
frequent rains, which were so heavy in the eastern portions that some 
low land was flooded and made so soft and wet that machines could not 
get in the flelds. The fore part of the month was generally cool, but the 


latter part quite warm, forcing grain crops to mature rapidly.—B. H. 
Bronson. 


wheat and oat thrashing was nearly completed. Corn had made rapid 
progress and was in good condition, with prospects that the bulk of the 
crop would be safe from frost by September 20 to 25. Tobacco cutting 
was in progress; crop in good condition. Pastures good. Potato dig- 
ging in progress; some reports of blight and rot in central and north- 
eastern counties. Outlook for fruits poor.—J. Warren Smith. 

Oklahoma and Indian Territories. — Average temperature and precipita- 
tion were beneficial, generally, to all crops. Fall wheat plowing nearing 
completion, with ground in good condition. Early corn giving fair to 
good yields; late eared out and doing well. Cotton improved, fruiting 
and bolling well, and in poor to fair condition, wtth some picked. Minor 
crops being harvested, with good yields. Hay nearly harvested, with 
good yields. Fruit a poor to fair yield.—C. M. Strong. 

Oregon.—The harvesting and the thrashing of the grain crop, which 
continued throughout August, were practically completed by the middle 
of the third decade. Fall wheat and barley gave average yields, but 
spring wheat and oats were disappointing. Corn and hops made good 
advancement. Late potatoes and gardens generally made poor growth 
because of the dryness of the month. Peaches and apples proved below 
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the average in quantity. Pears yielded abundantly.—Kdward A. Beals. 

Pennsylvania.—The prevailing conditions were generally favorable for 
farm work and the advance of growing crops. At the close of the month 
tobacco was in an unusually promising condition and a large portion of 
Havana had been housed; thrashing was well under way and yields sat- 
isfactory; corn was large in stalk and well eared; buckwheat was filling 
well; garden truck and pastures were good and plentiful; potatoes were 
suffering from rot and blight; apples were wormy and dropping, and 
peaches were fair in many localities.—T. F. Townsend. 

Porto Rico.—The rainfall for the month was much in excess of the 
normal. The drought, which prevailed at many places during the first 
part of the month, was broken by the heavy showers of the 9th. Cane 
did finely, except in the unirrigated fields of the southern section, where 
more rain was needed. Coffee prospects were excellent. Much land 
being prepared for tobacco, with indications that the tobacco acreage 
will be greatly increased over that of last season. The cotton yield was 
light, the plant having been badly damaged by worms in many places. 
Small crops and fruits were generally abundant.— A. L. Brockway. 

South Carolina.—Temperatures had an unusually wide range, but 
were generally favorable. Precipitation was generally about normal. 
Cotton deteriorated on sandy lands, due to rust that caused excessive 
shedding, while on heavy soils and on the sea islands there was slight 
improvement. Opening began with the month and picking became ac- 
tive after the 20th. Early corn reached maturity and later plantings 
improved steadily. Late tobacco was better than the early crop. Rice 
harvest began. Minor crops did well.—J. W. Bauer. 

South Dakota.—Favorable temperature. Wind and rain lodged late 
wheat and oats in some northeastern counties, somewhat retarded har- 
vest, and injured some grain in shock. Seattered fields of wheat were 
slightly injured by black rust. Cutting of small grains was completed; 
thrashing from shock indicated mostly good yields, but there was con- 
siderable smutty wheat and discolored barley. Corn, grass, flax, pota- 
toes, and millet did well. Corn was in promising condition and well 
eared. Flax and millet harvest was begun. Haying advanced favor- 
ably, with generous yields.—S. W. Glenn. 

Tennessee.—Except in a few localities, the rainfall was ample, and 
temperature conditions were generally favorable. At the end of the 
month early corn was maturing well and the yield was good. Late corn 
was much improved and promised a fair crop. A fine crop of tobacco 
was being cut. Cotton was opening; generally rank in stalk growth, but 
not well bolled. Peanuts, turnips, and potatoes were good. Apples were 
poor. Hay crops were good.—-H. C. Bate. 

Texas.—'Temperatures were generally above normal. Rainfall was in 
the form of showers, and was generally deficient, especially during the 
latter part of the month. Soil too dry and hard for plowing. Crops de- 
teriorated decidedly, especially during the latter part of the month. 
Cotton improved early in the month, but later deteriorated decidedly; 
growth of plant and putting on squares were checked and bolls opened 
prematurely; in the northeast there was some improvement through- 
out the month; bolls opened rapidly in central and southern counties 
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and picking was pushed; boll weevils diminished, but were still doing 
considerable damage. Rice and sugar cane generally did well, but suf- 
fered somewhat from dry weather.—M. E. Blystone. 

Utah.—Thunderstorms were numerous, but the accompanying precipi- 
tation was insufficient for vegetation in some localities. Grain harvest- 
ing was nearing completion and thrashing was general; average yields 
were mostly reported. Beets were maturing and nearly ready to gather; 
the crop was generally in good condition, though suffering in localities 
from insects and blight. Lucerne was mostly gathered. Corn was in 
good condition. Ranges were dry, but stock was in good condition. 
The supply of water was low in some sections, and in consequence the 
work of irrigation was greatly impeded.—R. J. Hyatt. 

Virginia.—The weather of the month was, on the whole, favorable for 
general crop progress. The temperatures prevailing, though lower than 
normal, were not enough so to be unseasonable. Precipitation was fre- 
quent during the first half of the month. Corn and tobacco did very 
well, cutting of the former and cutting, housing, and curing of the latter 
being well advanced by the 20th. Pastures were in good condition 
throughout the month. A great deal of fall plowing and other prepara- 
tion for seeding was completed. There was no important improvement 
in the outlook for the apple crop.—Edward A. Evans. 

Washington.—The month was dry in eastern counties and favorable 
for harvesting oats, barley, and an immense crop of wheat, although 
heavy winds in the central and southeastern counties considerably dam- 
aged the latter. The oat crop in western counties was somewhat injured 
by heavy rains. The month was too dry for pastures and potatoes.— (/. 
N. Salisbury. 

West Virginia.—The weather was generally favorable for farm work, 
and frequent showers were beneficial for crop growth. Harvesting was 
about completed during the first two weeks. Thrashing and fall plow- 
ing were in progress, with good yield of wheat and large yield of oats. 
Pastures and stock were in fine condition. Corn made good growth, 
and was very promising. Millet, buckwheat, cowpeas, sweet potatoes, 
and tobacco were doing well. Irish potatoes were deteriorating some- 
what. The prospects for apples and other fruits were poor.—L. 0. Vose. 

Wisconsin.—Weather during the month marked by frequent rains, 
heavy at points, retarding thrashing and harvesting and causing some 
damage to grain. Much damage was done during the early part of the 
month by high winds, which lodged standing grain badly. Corn im- 
proved steadily, and, except on lowlands, was in excellent condition at 
the end of the month. Small grains furnished satisfactory yields, as a 
rule. Potatoes and apples very poor. Tobacco and buckwheat excel- 
lent. Pastures very satisfactory.—J. W. Schaeffer. 

Wyoming.—The weather of the month was favorable for the completion 
of haying, except that in some sections the work was delayed by too 
frequent showers. A good crop of hay was secured, but more hay than 
usual was damaged by rains. A good grain crop matured and was har- 
vested during the month. The absence of frost made the month favor- 
able for gardens, which gave good yields. The water supply of the State 
was ample for needs of nearly every section.— W. S. Palmer. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE WEATHER BUREAU 
LIBRARY. 
Cc. F. TALMAN, Acting Librarian. 


The following titles have been selected from among the books 
recently received, as representing those most likely to be useful 
to Weather Bureau officials in their meteorological work and 
studies. Most of them can be loaned for a limited time to 
officials and employees who make application for them. 
Abbot, Henry L[arcom]. 

Problems of the Panama Canal. 
Clough, H{omer] W. 
Synchronous variations in solar and terrestrial phenomena. (Re- 
printed from The Astrophysical Journal, Vol. XXII, No. 1, July, 
1905.) Pp. 42-74. 
Eiffel, G. 
Dix années d’observations météorologiques a Sévres (Seine-et-Oise ) 
(1892-1901). Avee la collaboration de M. G. Barbé. 94 pp. f°. 
Paris. 1904. 


Hesse. Grossherzogliches Hydrographisches Bureau. 
Deutsches Meteorologisches Jahrbuch fiir 1904. Grossherzogtum 


x, 248 pp. 12°. New York. 1905. 


Hessen. IV. Jahrgang. Herausgegeben vom Grossherzoglichen 
Hydrographischen Bureau. [12], 55 pp. f°. Darmstadt. 1905. 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
[Annual] report. 1904. | Russian text.] xii, 188 pp. 8° St. Peters- 
burg. 1905. 
Kayser, H. 
Handbuch der Spectroscopie. Dritter Band. viii, 604 pp. 8°. 
Leipzig. 1905. 


Nansen, Fridtjof (Ed.) 
The Norwegian North Polar Expedition 1893-1896. Vol. 6. Mete- 
orology by H. Mohn. 


xiv, 659 pp. 4°. London. 1905. 


New South Wales. Government Astronomer. 
Results of meteorological observations in New South Wales, 1900, 
1901, 1902. 216 pp. 8°. Sydney. 1904. 
Prussia. K6niglich Preussisches Meteorologisches Institut. 
Anleitung zur Anstellung und Berechnung meteorologischer Beo- 


bachtungen. 2 Teile. vi, 66; 49 pp. 4°. Berlin. 1904-1905. 
Tarr, Ralph S[tockman]}. 
New physical geography. xvi, 457 pp. 12°. New York. 1905. 


Thomson, J[oseph J[obn]. 
Electricity and matter. (Yale University. Mrs. Hepsa Ely Silliman 
memorial lectures.) 162 pp. 8°. New York. 1905. 


U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
A bibliography of geodesy. By James Howard Gore. Appendix No. 
8, Report for 1902. 2dedition. Pp. 430-789. 4°. Washington. 1903. 


RECENT PAPERS BEARING ON METEOROLOGY. 
Cc. F. Tauman, Acting Librarian. 

The subjoined titles have been selected from the contents 
of the periodicals and serials recently received in the Library 
of the Weather Bureau. The titles selected are of papers or 
other communications bearing on meteorology or cognate 
branches of science. This is not a complete index of the 
meteorological contents of all the journals from which it has 
been compiled; it shows only the articles that appear to the 
compiler likely to be of particular interest in connection with 
the work of the Weather Bureau. Unsigned articles are indi- 
cated by a —— 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. New York. Vol. 87. 


Ward, R. DeC. The conventions of Weather Bureau officials. 
[Note.] Pp. 555-556. 
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Ward, R.DeC. The variation of rainfall in the arid region of the 


United States. 
556-557. 
Ward, R. DeC. Meteorological instruction in the United States. 
[Note.] Pp. 558-559. 
Knowledge. London. New Series. Vol. 2. 
—— Rainfall. P. 221-223. 
Munsey's Magazine. New York. Vol. 33. 
Moore, Willis L. Predicting the weather. 
Nature. London. Vol. 72. 
Cooke, W. Ernest. 
Pp. 343-344. 
— Some aspects of modern weather forecasting. Pp. 354-355. 
—— The Svuth African meeting of the British Association. Pp. 
403-405. 
—— A proposed new method for determining the solar radiation. 
P. 437. 
Popular Astronomy. Northfield, Minn. Vol. 13. 
Cordeiro, C. J. B. The atmosphere [Depth of]. 
Review of Reviews. New York. fol. 32. 
Foster, Paul P. The solar observatory on Mount Wilson. Pp. 
189-193. 
——— The politics of the thermometer. [Abstract of paper by Alleyne 
Treland.] Pp. 363-364. 
Science. New York. New Series. Vol. 22. 
Bauer, L. A. Proposed magnetic and allied observations during 
the total solar eclipse, August 30, 1905. Pp. 216-217. 
Ward, R. DeC. Exposure and crops in Switzerland. 
251. 
Ward, R. DeC. Hurricanes, cocoa trees, and exports of Guam. 
| Note on work by W. E. Safford.| P. 251. 
Ward, R. DeC. Climatic changes in central Africa. 
251. 
Ward, R. DeC}. Foehn winds in the Antarctic. 
Science Abatracta. London. Vol. 8. 
Allan, G. B. Viscosity of air. | Abstract of article by J. L. Hogg. | 
P. 434. 


Biorns], H. Inertia coefficients of aspiration thermometers in 
atmospheres of varying densities. [Abstract of article by J. Mau- 
rer.| P. 437. 

Biorns], H. Variations in pressure in northeast Africaand the Nile 
flood. [Abstract of article by H. G. Lyons.) Pp. 437-438. 

Biorns}], H. Boring of the Simplon Tunnel and temperature dis- 
tribution init. [Abstract of article by F. Fox.] P. 438. 

B[iorns}, H. Diurnal variation in electric dissipation and atmos- 
pheric dust on the Patscherkofel. [Abstract of article by H. v. 
Ficker and A. Defant.] P. 467. 

Biorns], H. Electricity dissipation at Kremsmiinster (1903 and 
1904). [Abstract of article by P. B. Z5lss.| Pp. 467-468, 

Biorns], H. Dissipation of atmospheric electricity in relation to 
meteorology at Trieste. [Abstract of article by E. Mazelle.] P. 
468. 


Biorns],H. Atmospheric electricity in relation to meteorology on 
the Sonnblick. [Abstract of article by V. Conrad.] Pp. 468—469. 
Bliorns], H. Continuous observations of the rate of dissipation of 
electric charges in the open air. [Abstract of article by C. C. 
Farr.| P. 469. 
Scientific American. New York. Vol. 93. 
Zahm, A. F. Atmospheric friction as an obstacle in locomotion. 
Pp. 70-71. 
—— Bombs for hail in Switzerland. Pp. 134-135. 
—— Vagaries of the Gulf Stream. P. 165. 
Scientific American Supplement. New York. Vol. 60. 
Solar and terrestrial changes. P. 24,826. 
Radioactive matter in the atmosphere. 
A. 8S. Eve.] P. 24,853. 
Symons’a Meteorological Magazine. London. Vol. 40. 
Curtis, R. H. On the amount of heat required for the growth and 
ripening of wheat. Pp. 113-116. 
Bonacina, L.C. W. ‘The study of thunderstorms. Pp. 118-119. 
Markham, Christopher A. Lightning conductors. P. 121. 
— London fogs. Report of the Meteorological Council upon an 
inquiry during the winters of 1901-2 and 1902-3. [Review.] P. 
122. 
Rainfall in the Talla Valley. 
and W. A. Tait.] P. 126. 
Annuaire de la Société Météorologique de France. Paria. 53 année. 
Durand-Gréville, BE. Quelques progrés possibles en météorologie. 
Pp. 169-174. 
Angot, Alfred. Contribution a l'étude de la variation diurne de 
la temperature. Pp. 174-176. 
Maillet, E. Note sur l'étude de M. Delemer relative aux crues de 
l’Ardéche. P. 181. 
Pernter, J. Sur un halo extraordinaire. 


[Review of paper by William B.Stockman.| Pp. 


Pp. 718-722. 


Islands for weather forecasting purposes. 


Pp. 384-386. 


[Note.] P. 


[Note.] P. 
[Note.] P. 284. 


[Note on article by 


[Note on work by B. Hall Blyth 


Pp. 182-183. 
Pp. 183-184. 


Goutereau, Ch. Sur la durée de la pluie au Japon. 
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Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles. Geneve. 4 Période. Tome 20. 

Reid, Harry Fielding and Muret, B. Les variations périodiques 

des glaciers. X rapport, 1904, rédige au nom de la Commission 
Internationale des Glaciers. Pp. 169-190. 

—— Der Elster-Geitelsche Zerstreuungsapparat und ein Versuch 
quantitative absoluter Zerstreuungsmessung. [Abstract of work 
by H. Schering.] Pp. 202-203. 

Bulletin de la Société Belge d Astronomie. Bruxelles. 10 année. 
Bertrand, Jean. L’interpolation en météorologie. Pp. 174-187. 
Gheury, E. J. Sur les influences metéorologiques de la lune. Pp. 

208-212. 

Ciel et Terre. Bruxelles. 26 année. 

Prinz, W. Observations d’éclairs. Pp. 249-255. 

—— La dissipation électrique du brouillard. [Note on work by Sir 
Oliver Lodge.| P. 272. 

P., W. Fleurs de la glace. 
Pp. 302-303. 

Relation entre les mouvements des glaces autour de Terre- 

Neuve et dans l’océan Arctique d'Europe. [Note.] Pp. 303-304. 

La Nature. Paris. 33 année. 

Jaubert, Joseph. Les orages dans la région Parisienne. Pp. 150- 
151. 

Rudaux, Lucien. Les lueurs crépusculaires. Pp. 157-158. 

Quénisset, F. La photographie des météores [i. e., meteorological 
phenomena]. Pp. 193-195. 

M.,P. de. Le climat de la Perse. 

Le Temps qu'il Fait. Mons. 2 année. 
Bracke, A. Le dessin des nuages. 

A propos de l’eclipse du 30 aout 1905. 

—— Dictons du mois d’aotit. P. 150. 

—— Station météorologique Antarectique. Pp. 151-154. 

V., V. D. Orages et variation de la pression barométrique. Pp. 
155-159. 

Gaea. Leipzig. 41 Jahrgang. 

~ Die totale Sonnenfinsternis am. 30. August. Pp. 520-525. 
Der Zusammenhang meteorologischer Erscheinungen mit Son- 
nenfleckperioden. Pp. 525-533. 

—— Eine neve Methode zur Fixierung der Aufzeichnungen von 
Meteorographen fiir Registrierballons und eine neue automatische 
Abstellvorrichtung der Schreibfedern nach der Landung. [| Ab- 
stract of article by R. Nimfiihr.] Pp. 569-571. 

Geographische Zeitachrift. Leipzig. 11 Jahrgang. 
Briickner, Ed. Die Bilanz des Kreislaufs des Wassers auf der 

Erde. Pp. 436-445. 

Chalikiopoulos, Leonidas. 
Thessaliens. Pp. 445-475. 

Meteorologische Zeitschrift. Wien. Band 22. 

Osthoff, H. Die Formen der Cirruswolken. Pp. 337-343. 

Haecker,—. Untersuchungen iiber Nebeltransparenz. 
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- Robert Billwiller. P. 354. 

Hann, J. Klima von Stykkisholm. Pp. 354-357. 

Képpen, —. Dr. med. F. Vettin. P. 35s. 

Oddone, Emilio. Purpurwolken am Mittag. P. 359. 

-Wahrscheinliche Schwankung der Intensitit der Sonnenstrahl- 
ung. Pp. 359-360. 

Reimann, -—. Ein vom Wind bewegter Blitz. Pp. 360-361. 

Schmidt, —. Dauer der Blitzen-ladungen. P. 362. 

Bemmelen, W. van. Staubnebel im Malayischen Archipel im 
Jahre 1902. 

Schlein, Anton. Die Wiener Hochfahrt vom 5. Juli 1905. Pp. 
365-367. 

H{ann], J[ulius]. Resultate der meteorologischen Beobachtungen 
zu Punta Arenas in der Magellansstrasse 1888-1902. Pp. 367-369. 
— Fr. Braun iiber das Klima von Konstantinopel. Pp. 369-371. 

Stentzel, Artur. Ein astrophysikalisches Institut in Hamburg. 
Pp. 371-372. 

Exner, Felix M. Foéhnin den Pyreniien. P. 372. 

Monats und Jahresmittel des Luftdruckes und der Temperatur 
zu Curityba, Paranda, 1584-1904. P. 372-373. 
Eissturm in Philadelphia. Pp. 373-374. 

Siegel, Franz. Regenfall auf den Stationen der Serrabahn Curi- 
tiba-Paranagua im Jahre 1904. P. 374. 

Friesenhof, R. v. Gewitter mit aussergewShnlichem Donner. Pp. 
374-375. 

H{ann], J[ulius]. Gewitter zu Tampa, Floiida. Pp. 375-376. 

Resultate der meteorologischen Beobachtungen auf dem Sonn- 
blickgipfel (3106m) im Jahre 1904, Pp. 377-378. 

Conrad, V. Luftelektrische und Staubmessungen von Prof. G. 
Liideling. Pp. 378-380. 

—— Einige Resultate langjihriger Beobachtungen zu Davos. P. 380. 

Hiann], J[ulius]. Resultate der meteorologischen Beobachtungen 
zu Hebron, Paliistina. Pp. 380-381. 

Hiann], J[ulius}]. Resultate meteorologischer Beobachtungen in 
der Kapstadt und am Tafelberge in den Jahren 1002 und 1903. 
Pp. 381-382. 


{Review of work by H. Schoentjes. | 


P. 203. 


Pp. 141-147. 
Pp. 148-148. 


Wirtschaftsgeographische Skizze 


Pp. 343- 


| 
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—— Resultate der meteorologischen Beobachtungen zu Paramaribo 
im Jahre 1903. P. 383. 

. Topolanski, V. Der tiigliche Gang des Barometers auf der Insel 
Jersey. Pp. 383-384. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. Berlin. 20 Jahrgang. 

—— Ueber den Zusammenhang der meteorologischen Erscheinungen 
mit den Sonnenflecken. | Abstract of article by Oskar V. Johansson. | 
Pp. 434-435. 

Physikalische Zeitschrift. Leipzig. 6 Jahrgang. 

Gordien, H. Ueber die specifiseche Geschwindigkeit der positiv 
geladenen Triiger der atmosphiirischen radioaktiven Inductionen. 
Pp. 465-472. 

Nippoldt, A. Ueber die elastische Nachwirkung bei Aneroid- 
Barographen. | Abstract of article by E. Rosenthal.| P. 522. 

Przybyllok, E. Anleitung zur Ausfiihrung meteorologischer Beo- 
bachtungen nebst einer Sammlung von Hilfstafeln. {Review of 
work by C. Jelinek.| 522. 

Retschinsky, T. Die Charakteristik der unselbstindigen Stré- 
mung in Luft nach der Beobachtung und nach der Rieckeschen 
Theorie. Pp. 564-572. 

Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
mat sch-Naturwissenschaftliche Klasse. Wien, 113 Band. 

Drapcezynski, Viktor. Ueber die Verteilung der meteorologischen 
Elemente in der Umgebung der Barometer-minima und -maxima 
zu Kiew. Pp. 71-96. 

Hann, Jjulius]. Die Anomalien der Witterung auf Island in dem 
Zeitraume 1851 bis 1900 und deren Beziehungen zu den gleich- 
zeitigen Witterungsanomalien in Nordwesteuropa. Pp. 183-269. 

Hann, J|ulius}]. Ueber die Temperaturabnahme mit der Hohe bis 
zu 1( km nach den Ergebnissen der internationalen Ballonaufstiege. 
Pp. 571-605. 

Bornstein, R. Der tiigliche Gang des Luftdruckes in Berlin. Pp. 
721-738. 

Liznar, J. Ueber die Abhingigkeit des tiglichen Ganges der erd- 
magnetischen Elemente in Batavia vom Sonnentleckenstande. Pp. 
791-848. 

Conrad, Victor. Beitriige zur Kenntnis der atmosphiirischen 
Elektrizitaét XVI. Ueber tiglichen Gang der elektrischen Zer- 
streuung auf dem Sonnblick. Pp. 1143-1157. 

Schweidler, Egon R. v.  Beitriige zur Kenntnis der atmosphiir- 
ischen Elektrizitit. XVIII. Luftelektrische Messungen in See- 
walchen im Sommer 1904, Pp. 1433-1454. 

Boltzmann, Arthur. Luftelektrische Beobachtungen auf dem 
Meere. Pp. 1455-1490. 

Das Weltall. Berlin. 5 Jahrgang. 

1klé, Max. Die Bedeutung des Ozons fiir die Wirmeausstrahlung 

der Erde. | Review of articles by Knut Angstrém.| Pp. 377-378. 
Das Wetter. Berlin. 22 Jahrgang. 

Langbeck, R. Die Gewitter am 6 and 7 Juni 1905. Pp. 145-151. 
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THE TORNADO OF MAY 10, 1905, AT SNYDER, OKLA. 


By C. M. Srrone, Section Director. Dated Oklahoma, Okla., May 23, 1905. 


The tornado apparently originated in the valley of the Red 
River, forming in full force over the ridge of gypsum hills, to 
the eastward, about twelve miles west and nine miles south of 
Olustee, Okla. Mr. Bowlin observed its first formation, as it 
assumed a funnel shape near his residence. After its full 
development it moved rapidly eastward with a slight southerly 
trend, crossed Gypsum Creek, and struck the residence of Mr. 
R. R. Hughes, which was totally destroyed. It then moved 
rapidly, with a zigzag course, trending northeastward, to a 
second residence, passed directly over and totally destroyed 
it. No loss of life occurred, but the owner had a very narrow 
escape, his dugout being tilled with débris. Several residences 
were demolished by the tornado in its movement to the north- 
eastward, but no lives were lost, the families having taken 
refuge in their storm caves. 

It then struck the residence of Mr. G. B. Ralston, which 
was totally demolished. At the farm of Mr. Fourmentin the 
house, farming implements, and outbuildings were ruined, and 
several head of horses and cattle killed. 
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The little hamlet of Lock was destroyed. The tornado then 
lifted and passing eastward crossed the North Fork of the Red 
River at the mouth of Otter Creek. 

While in its movement from the point of formation to the 
North Fork, the tornado was followed by rain with no elec- 
trical development; at the point of crossing the North Fork 
it was apparently joined by another tornado which had de- 
veloped about two miles southeast of the Francis School 
House, and then lightning was first seen. The combined 
tornadoes then moved rapidly northeastward along the course 
of Otter Creek demolishing a number of residences. 

Near the Peckham ranch the tornado left the course of 
Otter Creek, and moved directly northeastward one and a half 
miles, striking the western half of the town of Snyder' and 
demolishing everything in its path. One hundred houses 
were totally destroyed, the ground being stripped clean even 
of their foundations, while about one hundred and fifty more 
were badly wrecked, twisted off of their foundations, or dam- 
aged by flying timbers. Eighty-seven persons were killed or 
have since died of their injuries, 49 were seriously injured. 

After passing through Snyder the tornado kept its north- 
easterly movement, destroying a couple of small residences 
within two miles of the town, then lifted and caused no further 
damage. Much of the débris was dropped to the ground in 
the vicinity of Oreana, Okla., while some was scattered fifteen 
to twenty miles northeastward over the country. 

The path of the tornado showed a width varying from 300 
to 1200 feet, damaging property by suction at times, within a 
radius of 1500 feet, this was especially noticeable at Snyder, 
where the damage was spread out overa half mile in diameter. 

Throughout the path of the tornado the whirling effect 
was from right to left, or the reverse of the movement of the 
hands of a watch. The greater portion of the débris was 
thrown out in the southwest quarter of the tornado, and in 
nearly all instances, the houses were reduced to kindling wood, 
the pieces were driven upright into the ground at an angle of 
45°, with the tops leaning to the west or southwest. Inafew 
instances in the country, and quite a number at Snyder, when 
the buildings were at right-angles to the track and some dis- 
tance away, the smaller débris was scattered directly toward 
the center of the path, but the heavier timbers of buildings 
remained intact. The destruction of the buildings, in these 
instances, was undoubtedly caused by the suction effects of 
the tornado. The suction effect was also noticeable, some 
buildings were pulled out of plumb and leaned to the west 
or northwest, they were also located on the east side of 
the track and about 1500 feet away from the center. 

In a very few instances beams were found intact in the 
center of the track and parallel to it. On Otter Creek, where 
it passed through standing timber, the upper portions of the 
trees were torn, broken off, or twisted so as to show distinctly 
the same whirling effect. 

The first appearance of the tornado was that of a black 
cloud from which was pendant a long funnel, almost ver- 
tical, and widening out from its base. To the people 
watching it from the front, this funnel during its course 
through Greer County, seemed to zigzag back and forth, 
apparently threatening all points of the compass to the east- 
ward, and leaving no point for escape. To the people watch- 
ing it from the towns to the northward, it appeared to be 
approaching and not until it passed to the eastward, were 
their fears relieved. At Olustee, Okla., the funnel shape was 
not noticeable until the tornado had passed to the eastward; 
it appeared as a broad band of water stretching from the 
earth to the cloud, and was at first thought to be a water- 
spout. To the people living in its front, the base of the fun- 
nel seemed enveloped in a cloud of steam pouring continu- 


1 Latitude 34° 39’ N., longitude 98° 56° Ww. 
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ously in and upward. Lightning was not especially notice- 
able until the junction of the two tornadoes at the mouth 
of Otter Creek, then it was continuous and blinding. 

During its passage through Greer County the rain and hail 
occurred after the tornado passed, but it was both preceded 
and followed by rain in its passage through Kiowa County. 

The noise of the tornado was heard over a radius of twelve 
miles from its path, as a grinding, crashing roar that was 
indescribable. 

The tornado path covered about 65 miles in length; the 
tornade was first observed at about 6:45 p. m., and last ob- 
served at 8:45 p. m., thus having an average forward move- 
ment of 30 miles per hour. 

A peculiar feature noted and spoken of by a number of 
persons during the progress of the tornado over the storm 
caves in which they had sought refuge, was the drawing or 
uplifting force exerted upon them. They stated that while 
under the center of the storm it seemed that their bodies had 
lost weight and that they were gradually being drawn out of 
their places of refuge and had no will to resist the movement. 
In each case the storm door fastenings were broken loose and 
the doors thrown open for a short period of time, and then 
thrown back into position. 

At the residence of Mr. G. E. Colville, a young man stand- 
ing in front of the house, watching the approach of the tor- 
nado, stated that the first effect of its influence was the sudden 
uplifting of five bales of cotton, standing about 60 feet in 
front of him, to a height of about six feet above the ground, 
after which they were thrown back on end; then one bale was 
picked up and it passed through the air over his head striking 
the corner of the house to his rear; at the same time he was 
thrown forward to the ground, where, catching hold of the 
trunk of a small tree, he lay until the tornado had passed. 
While on the ground he saw the house gradually pushed 
backward about 30 feet, and then instantaneously go to pieces; 
at that instant the windmill close by was dashed to the ground. 
Mrs. Colville, who was in the house, escaped with only a few 
bruises, while the young man was uninjured. The house was 
about 200 yards from the center of the tornado track. 

All houses and buildings along the path of the tornado, in 
the country, were completely demolished, and the loss to 
buildings amounts to $20,000. Where the tornado crossed the 
wire fences, the center was marked by the wires being cleanly 
cut through as though pliers had been used, the breaks being 
directly over each other in four-strand fences. In some in- 
stances, a dozen posts were pulled out of the ground, and 
thrown forward, the united wires forming a half circle on the 
ground. 


STUDIES ON THE DIURNAL PERIODS IN THE LOWER 
STRATA OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


By Prof. Frank H. Biartow. 


VI.—GENERAL REVIEW OF THE STATUS OF COSMICAL 
METEOROLOGY. 


COSMICAL METEOROLOGY, 


A great advance is taking place in the science of meteor- 
ology, and this has been brought about during the past fifteen 
years. It has been due to two causes, the growth of modern 
physics, and the extension of observations into the strata of 
atmosphere high above the ground. The new theories of the 
constitution of matter, in which the emphasis is laid upon the 
electrical nature of the ultimate units of which atoms and 
molecules are constructed, and the transmission of energy in 
ether waves across great distances, have disposed the scientific 
world to examine old conclusions from a very different point 
of view. 

(1) In 1890 the high temperature of the sun seemed to justify 
its exclusion from the class of magnetized spheres, and thus 
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to separate it from the group containing the earth. Now, 
however, there are numerous arguments which make it neces- 
sary to reconsider that view, and to admit that the sun is 
probably a highly magnetized sphere which sustains a mag- 
netic field embracing the earth in its action. 

(2) Then the radiation from the sun was considered a con- 
stant quantity, but now, there are so many lines of converg- 
ing evidence to show this may not be true, that the subject 
has become one of serious investigation, and the belief is 
widespread that the sun is a variable star transmitting its 
energy to the earth in such ways as to produce synchronous 
changes in its meteorological and climatic conditions. 

(3) In those days the theories of the general circulation 
of the atmosphere, as formulated by Ferrel, were generally 
considered to be correct, but the explorations of the atmos- 
phere, by means of theodolites, nephoscopes, kites, and bal- 
loons have seriously discredited all except the central idea. 

(4) In the same way, the Ferrel theory as well as the 
Oberbeck theory of the circulation of the air in local cyclones 
and anticyclones, have both become obsolete, and a new type 
of vortex is being considered as applicable to them. 

It is evident that a reconstruction of ideas is in order all 
along the line, and that meteorology is passing through a 
transition period in its development. The general outcome is 
to raise meteorology from a subject which was the peculiar 
property of the climatologist and the forecaster into one of 
vital interest in cosmical science, and, indeed, one which is 
essential to the progress of astrophysical astronomy. This 
change from an empirical and statistical basis, requiring merely 
clerical functions in those practising the art, to a plan of opera- 
tions involving the highest ranges of astronomy, mathematics, 
and physics in its students, is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. Meteorology has really languished for the lack of 
a demand for high grade scholarship, but the knowledge that 
the observations of pressure, temperature, vapor tension, and 
vectors of motion in the earth’s atmosphere have an astro- 
nomical value, will, of course, facilitate the introduction of 
methods of precision in the observations and in the computa- 
tions leading to a discussion of the results. 

The research that is bringing about this change in meteor- 
ology has been one of extraordinary difficulty for two or three 
reasons. In the first place, by the very nature of the case, 
meteorology must depend largely upon handling great masses 
of data, at least till a higher stage of classification and unifi- 
cation of the laws has been attained, because the action of the 
several elements differs greatly from one station to another 
over the earth, and each station must be considered on its own 
merits. In astronomy, on the other hand, a ready concentra- 
tion of observations, made in various places upon the same 
celestial object, is practicable, and this coordination leads more 
rapidly to a final set of constants and formule. The astro- 
nomical ephemeris, embracing the positions of the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars, with their characteristic phenomena, are, 
thus, readily made up, and by successive comparisons between 
predicted and observed places a progressive accuracy has been 
developed. Meteorology has not yet attained the dignity of 
the most elementary kind of ephemeris, but has been content 
with striking a rough mean or normal from a large mass of 
crude observations. This method has no doubt been sufficient 
for climatological statistics, and for such forecasts as have 
been attempted during the past, but with the entrance of cos- 
mical problems into the field of work that sort of procedure 
is entirely inadequate. 

A METEOROLOGICAL EPHEMERIS. 

As already mentioned, the first line of improvement, hav- 
ing in view the ultimate construction of a true meteoro- 
logical ephemeris, is a careful discussion of the existing 
data. An examination of the available observations in the 
various portions of the earth, convinced me several years 
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ago that for cosmical meteorology they are well nigh value- 
less in their present state. There has been an incessant 
change in the conditions under which the observations were 
made, following the exigencies of administration, or in conse- 
quence of the lack of scientific purpose and method in con- 
ducting the reductions. Thus, the hours of observation have 
been changed, and this has broken up the homogeneity of the 
series; the elevation of the station has been frequently altered; 
the exposure of the instruments to the weather has been modi- 
fied, often radically, by the growth of our large cities; hence 
it is that a pure series of data extending over several years is 
not a common feature of any meteorological service. The 
ephemeris of this science must take account of a list of natural 
phenomena different from that found in the astronomical 
almanacs, namely, the pressure, the temperature, the vapor 
tension, and the wind vectors in the atmosphere of the earth, 
at the least; the frequency of the spots, the facule, the 
prominences on the sun; the intensity of the lines in the 
spectrum, distinguishing those of solar from those of terrestrial 
origin; the relative absorption of the radiation in the solar 
and the terrestrial envelopes, respectively; the strength of 
the electric and the magnetic fields in the earth’s atmosphere, 
including the auroras, the ionization, the electric potential, 
and the coefticient of dissipation. In all these cases, for the 
construction of an ephemeris, it is not sufficient to strike a 
mean value from a series of observations extending over a 
number of years, where the individual years are not homoge- 
neous one with the others. What we want is a series of 
correct yearly and monthly residuals relative to a central 
normal or mean value, wherein it is certain that the apparent 
variations from year to year are not due to faulty instruments 
and inadequate modes of observing, nor to incorrect and in- 
sufficient methods of computing. There is an immense mass 
of meteorological data which in its present state has no value 
for a cosmical science, because the accidental errors, that is 
those which can be controlled and ought to be eliminated in 
forming a truly homogeneous series, are larger than the re- 
siduals which can correctly be attributed to the variable solar 
action. The margin of variability induced at the earth by the un- 
steady energy of the sun is quite narrow, and there is nothing to be 
squandered by poor workmanship if any useful results are to be ac- 
complished in practical meteorology. There is nothing scientific 
in attributing to the sun’s action those changes which pertain 
to the inaccurate observer or to bad methods of working the 
the instruments, nor is there any justification for comparing 
good solar observations with bad meteorological observations. 
If cosmical meteorology is to be established then all rough 
and ready methods must be abandoned, and the work of com- 
puting and discussing the data must be placed in the hands 
of physicists and astrophysicists who possess scientific instincts 
and training. It is only by acquiring long series of accurate 
residuals in all the elements enumerated above, that is to say 
exact values for each month and year at the selected standard 
stations, that a suitable ephemeris can be constructed. Upon 
the successful accomplishment of this purpose depends the 
establishment of cosmical meteorology and the detection of 
the laws controlling the many interrelated forces which culmi- 
nate in weather and climatic conditions. I maintain that the 
seasonal and yearly changes in climate, which each country 
experiences, depend upon the variable output of the solar 
energy, as recorded in the circulation of the sun’s atmosphere 
and in our own atmosphere, and the sequence of these varia- 
tions is a proper subject for scientific examination. This work 
in one sense is common to the entire earth, and yet each 
country has its own climatic effect to be accounted for in the 
general integration. No country can transfer its task to an- 
other, and each has enough to do to take care of its own obser- 
vations. To some extent international cooperation is desire- 
able and practicable, but on the whole each climatic region 
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must work out the problem for itself. There is a common 
solar-terrestrial circulation which flows throughout the en- 
tire cosmical system, yet each country has a pulse of its 
own, and this must be discovered and analyzed before there 
can be any expectation of establishing an efficient seasonal 
meteorology. 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE REDUCTIONS. 

My own work has for many years been concerned in re- 
ducing the crude meteorological data for the sun, the earth 
generally, and especially for the United States, into standard 
conditions, from which the first approximately correct re- 
siduals may be attained. The task has been far beyond 
my power, with the resources at command, and the work 
is not yet finished. Thus, (1) from 1878 to 1893 the mag- 
netic vectors have been properly computed, but they had 
to be extended by graphic methods back to 1841 and for- 
ward to 1903 in order to get even a glance at the fun- 
damental law. (2) The diurnal magnetic vectors were 
worked out for 30 stations and they are in good order. 
Neither of these works have been published. (3) The pres- 
sures for the United States, 1873 to the present time, have been 
thoroughly recomputed and they are in a satisfactory state. 
(4) The temperatures are in process of reconstruction, but the 
task is much more difficult than in the case of the pressures 
and the work is not finished. (5) The reductions of the vapor 
tensions are being carried along with that of the temperatures, 
and they are only partly completed. There have never been 
any vapor tension normals available in the United States. 
(6) All the data of atmospheric electricity are in a chaotic 
state and need complete revision. (7) The ephemeris of rela- 
tive sun-spot numbers is in good condition in consequence of 
the work of Wolfer. (8) The prominences and facule have 
been thoroughly discussed by me, but the results have not been 
published. (9) In the variation of the spectrum lines, and 
in the variability of the solar radiation as disclosed by the 
actinometer and bolometer, it has only quite recently been 
recognized that there is a real problem to be worked out, and 
we have as yet no true series of observations to classify. 

It is evident from this statement that for the United States, 
where this plan of reducing the observations has been system- 
atically in operation for several years, there remains much 
computing to be done before we can begin to put our meteor- 
ological ephemeris together. Until this is accomplished there 
can be no attempt to take up the problem of seasonal fore- 
casting, and the quicker this work is finished the better for 
science in all its astrophysical branches. For it is quite 
probable, judging from the exposition contained in the pre- 
ceding papers of this series, that there exists a beautiful yet 
sensitive network of forces reaching from the sun to the sur- 
face of the earth, by which we can learn to read the signs of 
the climate, and we may hope to be able to learn to forecast 
it somewhat in advance by a natural system of extrapolation. 
In the midst of this concatenation of forces the terrestrial 
magnetic field stands out as the best unifier or integrator. It 
is the most sensitive and delicate pulse which we possess, 
having one throb in the solar mass, and the other in its 
synchronism with the earth’s meteorological elements. We 
shall, then, in our further discussions, use this magnetic sys- 
tem as the proper one about which to group all the other 
elements which are correlated in this great solar—terrestrial 
complex. 

THE SUN AS A MAGNETIZED SPHERE. 


The radical change, gradually brought about by numerous 
physical researches in our ideas regarding the ultimate 
constitution of matter, by which we conceive of atoms as 
composed of dynamic structures of balanced rapidly ro- 
tating electric charges, has, also, materially modified the 
attitude of mind in which we approach the problem of the 
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magnetization of large rotating heavenly bodies. When the 
atoms were regarded as hard, highly elastic, nonelectrical, 
and nonmagnetic spheres moving by the laws of kinetic 
energy in straight paths, except for the effect of collisions, it 
was of course difficult to prove that the sun could be magnetic 
of itself at the high prevailing temperature. But if the inte- 
grated forces are to be derived from electric charges in very 
rapid motion, and this seems to be the case, then magnetic 
fields are essential to the existence of every kind of matter 
whether in large or in small masses. Under ordinary condi- 
tions the primitive motions of the ionic charges are highly 
disorganized, since the motions are in every conceivable plane, 
and the molar or large masses do not show any outside field 
of force. It is, however, only necessary to organize these 
ionic motions relative to one plane, that is, to polarize their 
orbits, in order to produce a common magnetization within 
the mass and magnetic field outside this body. When a steel 
magnet is subjected to heat the field is destroyed, simply 
because the minor magnets, as of the atoms and molecules 
temporarily oriented to one axis, have been made disordered 
by the higher class of collisions which has been induced by 
the increase of the temperature. This experiment, however, 
by no means exhausts the natural conditions of the problem. 
In a rotating body like the sun the angular velocity induces a 
deflecting force at right-angles to the momentary motion, of 
every particle, 1 = w ¢ cos ¢, depending on the angular velocity, 
and polar distance velocity in any linear direction. When ¢ 
is great, and in the case of the negative ions combined in the 
atom, it may approach the velocity of light, / is also a com- 
paratively large force, so that a tendency to run into vortex 
motion is ever in operation. The entire mass of the sun, by 
the general laws of motion, also is evidently organized as a 
great vortex about the axis of rotation, and these two impulses 
doubtless tend to polarize the motions of the individual atomic 
ions in planes perpendicular to this axis, or to produce mag- 
netization nearly parallel to the axis of rotation. Since the 
movement of the negative ions is in excess of that of the posi- 
tive ions, the resultant magnetic field will be due to this excess 
of the action of negative electric charges above the positive 
charges, since for a common direction of gyration the positive 
and negative charges produce oppositely directed magnetic 
field. Finally, if the negative charges, in the atomic conflict, 
tend to escape from their electric bonds and to roam in disre- 
gard of any structure, then these negutive charges may well 
tend to accumulate as an electrostatic layer on the surface of 
the sphere. At least the negative body-charge may, as a whole, 
be located farther from the center of the sphere than the posi- 
tive body-charge, and this will produce internal magnetization 
and surface electrostatic charge, such as the earth possesses, 
and such as we have evidence to indicate that the sun also 
possesses. This dynamic view of mine comes to the same result 
as the static theory explained by Sutherland.’ With this 
introduction I shall merely mention various results obtained 
in my researches, which are at least circumstantial evidence 
that the sun isa highly organized magnetic body, and that the 
numerous variations in its internal action constitute the causes 
for the observed changes in the external magnetic field. 

(1) The polar rays of the corona, at least at minimum, 
conform to the normal lines of magnetic force on a sphere 
seen in projection, and concentrated in a ruffle at some dis- 
tance from the pole. 

(2) The ions in the solar atmosphere are luminous along 
rays of magnetic force. 

(3) The coronal poles are located asymmetrically with 
respect to the axis of rotation, and persist from one eclipse to 
another in the same relative positions. 

(4) The sun’s external magnetic field, as measured at the 

‘A possible cause of the earth’s magnetism, W. Sutherland, Terr. Mag. 
June, 1900; September, 1900; December, 1904. 
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earth, is so arranged that it has greater intensity in some 
solar longitudes than in others. 

(5) By using large masses of observational material, the 
typical curve, attributed to difference in solar output in longi- 
tude and depending for its existence upon the structure 
of the sun’s nucleus, has been found to be reproduced approxi- 
mately, in the distribution of the sun spots and prominences 
in longitude, in the terrestrial magnetic elements, the electric 
field, the barometric pressures, the temperatures, and the local 
cyclonic movements in the United States. 

(6) There is evidence that the periods of rotation in the 
higher latitudes of the sun fluctuate about a mean value 
synchronously with the external energy variations, showing 
that the entire external system is a direct effect of the forces 
producing at the same time the interior circulation in the 
mass of the sun. 

(7) The inference is that the sun’s magnetic field embraces 
the earth, and reaches it in lines perpendicular to the ecliptic, 
falling upon the polar regions of the earth along the planes 
of the magnetic meridians. 

THE RADIATIONS OF THE SUN. 

The electromagnetic radiation of the sun transports to the 
earth the other kind of energy which is concerned in the tem- 
perature excess prevailing in the Tropics over that in the 
polar zones, and produces the observed general and local 
cyclonic circulations. The coronal rays, especially in the 
equatorial belts of the sun, indicate that there are other 
forces in operation in the neighborhood of the photosphere 
besides those already mentioned. 

(1) The spreading of the great streamers away from the 
plane of the ecliptic suggest an electrostatic repulsion. 

(2) The streams of ions, under the action of the mechanical 
pressure of light, move not in radial lines, but in curves as 
determined by the additional magnetic and electrostatic forces 
prevailing in the surrounding space. 

(3) It is impossible to assert that enough ions reach the 
upper strata of the earth’s atmosphere to produce the 
observed variations of the terrestrial-magnetic and electric 
fields as registered in the lower strata, and it is not probable 
that this is the fact. 

(4) This radial radiation of the photosphere may be to some 
extent variable in its output, and so produce seasonal climatic 
temperature and weather variations synchronous with it, as 
registered in the pressures and temperatures in different 
regions of the earth. 

(5) The normal equilibrium of the earth’s atmosphere is 
probably disturbed frequently, from day to day and hour to 
hour, by the interplay of this complex system of correlated 
forces. 

THE METEOROLOGICAL EFFECTS OF THE SOLAR ENERGY. 

The problem of discussing the effects of the solar radiation 
upon the magnetic and the electrical fields of the earth’s 
atmosphere, and their relations to the meteorological ele- 
ments, has been greatly simplified by the results of the 
research contained in the first four papers of this series. It 
has been shown that a different correlation of the quantities 
in consideration can be made and that in this way the intrac- 
table conditions which have so long puzzled scientists are 
decidedly ameliorated. 

(1) The fact that there is no one synchronism common to 
the entire earth between solar and terrestrial causes and 
effects, has been explained by showing that the temperatures 
synchronize directly in the tropical zones, but only inversely 
in the temperate zones, in consequence of the inverting effects 
of the general circulation; and that while the pressures in the 
Eastern Hemisphere respond directly to the solar inpulse, 
they surge inversely to it in the Western Hemisphere. Simi- 
lary, the precipitation and the local circulation will have to 
be distributed by regional conditions in the final interpretation. 
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This will reconcile much data that are apparently in conflict as 
evidence regarding the existence of synchronism generally. 
(2) The discovery of ionization in the gases of the atmos- 
phere, generated probably by the short-wave radiation, and the 
determination of the several types of the temperature waves in 
the lower strata of the atmosphere, lifts the veil from the 
problems of the diurnal barometric waves, the electric poten- 
tial gradient, and the rate of change in the electric charges. 
These seem to be direct consequences of the temperature act- 
ing upon the density of the air in the different strata, and upon 
the locality, whether warm or cold, sought out by the ions. 

(3) The cause of the hourly variation of the magnetic field 
is plainly shown to reside in the movements of the ions from 
one level to another. The cause of the daily variation of the 
magnetic field is probably in large part due to the movement 
of the ions from one hemisphere to the other, which at the 
same time produce the auroral displays simultaneously in each 
hemisphere, and the electric earth currents as local effects in 
the several portions of the circuit. This change of view re- 
lieves us of the difficulty of making the sun the source of all 
the energy displayed in a large magnetic storm, since the 
initial impulse is due to that portion of the energy disturbing 
the normal terrestrial equilibrium, while much of the observed 
effect is due to the motion of the ions in a closed terrestrial 
circuit. It remains to discover in what proportion the energy 
should be distributed among these three sources, the polar 
magnetic field of the sun, the variable radiant energy, and 
the terrestrial ionic circuit. 

(4) It is now apparent that in using, for the basis of my 
original research, the magnetic field of the earth as a register 
or solar pulse recorder, I have been amply justified in tracing 
out through it as the intermediary the synchronism between 
the solar surface variations, shown by the spots, faculw, and 
prominences, and the temperature and pressure effects at the 
earth, because itis in fact an intermediate effect, and evidently 
the most sensitive one with which we have to deal. The 
subtile influences of the invisible solar radiation may be 
registered in several ways, as bolometric spectrum curves, 
as actinometer integrations, as visible energy spectra, or they 
may be recorded as elastic potential effects and as magnetic 
force vectors. The latter are the most persistent in all kinds 
of weather, and most available for continuous observations. 
It is only necessary to determine what the connecting func- 
tions are in terms of magnetic force, to infer from the magnetic 
intensity what are the temperatures within two miles of the 
ground, in the midst of the cyclonic actions, to estimate the 
movement of the ionic currents, and to determine the relative 
amount of the incoming solar radiation, and thence to learn 
much regarding the variable nature of the circulation within 
the rotating mass of the sun. 

(5) It is now easy to see that several lines of scientific 
inquiry as to the period of the solar rotation have been mis- 
directed. The attempt to associate magnetic storms with the 
solar spots has failed, because the effective surface radiation 
on a given meridian of the sun may or may not be associated 
with a large spot, which clearly depends upon the internal 
circulation for its existence. Besides this, the magnetic storm 
is in part dependent upon distinctly terrestrial conditions. 
The application of Schuster’s periodogram to the magnetic 
declination, in order to determine the periodicity of the solar 
residuals, was incorrect for this reason. While the magnetic 
declination varies with the season of the year, and from one 
year to another, as a consequence of the solar radiation, this 
component is really a term in the hourly vectors only, due to the 
vertical rise and fall of the ions from one stratum to the other. 
On the other hand the horizontal and the vertical components 
are the only ones which the terrestrial ionic circuits between 
the two poles will affect, while the declination is wholly sub- 
ordinate. The rotation of the sun on its axis will in any event, 
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whether the energy is transported in the oval polar circuit or 
as a linear radial radiation, not much influence the declination 
from day to day. It was a misapplication to assert that nega- 
tive results of the periodogram carry with them a decisive 
critical meaning regarding any solar period. This tendency 
to mix up terrestrial and solar data in the same mass of numer- 
ical quantities, has been also found in the count of the num- 
ber of the solar prominences, and is no doubt to some extent 
unavoidable since in our common observations we are not readily 
able to distinguish between them, but it is my opinion that in 
the present stage of the science it is better to employ a simple 
comparison of the data as they stand for the discovery of syn- 
chronism and periodicity, rather than to bury the several 
impulses in one massive computation. What is at present 
urgently required in this research, is to bring together all the 
data in simple homogeneous series, as in a carefully constructed 
ephemeris, for each of the several elements of the entire prob- 
lem, determine what is solar and what terrestrial, and then 
introduce terms in the functions which will give some chance 
of separating the unknowns in a satisfactory analysis. This 
result will best be reached by intelligent cooperation, and I 
have no doubt that practical methods may be devised by means 
of which this purpose can be accomplished. It seems to me 
a very important advance to have gained a general view from 
which to correlate and harmonize so many of the problems that 
have heretofore been insoluble. It will, in conclusion, be 
proper to give some account of the instrumental apparatus 
available for the future progress of the research, and to add 
after that a brief description of the Mount Weather Observa- 
tory. 

“THE GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE RESEARCH OBSERVATORY. 

In organizing the work of an observatory appropriate to 
this research it is evident that the demands of meteorology 
in the United States naturally divide its activities into two 
classes. 

(a) The first pertains to education and miscellaneous minor 
problems, and the second to the solar—terrestrial meteorology 
whose object is to advance the possibilities of daily and sea- 
sonal forecasts. The ordinary collegiate instruction in 
meteorology will probably be limited to climatology and 
elementary principles in general meteorology, until a practical 
application for such knowledge can be found outside the 
activities of the Government service. The great expense of 
collecting numerous simultaneous observations will no doubt 
preclude commercial enterprises in that direction, so that 
forecasting in the United States will always be confined to 
the U.S. Weather Bureau. In large manufacturing plants a 
knowledge of weather conditions is becoming more essential 
to successful business, so that a demand is likely to arise for 
well trained men in that direction. For our own service the 
exigencies of modern science are rapidly outgrowing the 
capacity of men unskilled in mathematics and physics to keep 
up with the advanced problems, and it is necessary for the 
Government to undertake the training of its own experts in 
the higher meteorology. The time is not far distant when 
each large city will require the presence of a skilled scientist 
in connection with the local office, especially as the univer- 
sities are inclined to cooperate in the way of lectureships in 
connection with the courses of instruction in physics and 
geology. It is hoped that at Mount Weather the resident 
students may be employed as assistants in the various lines 
of work, and that an immediate contact with the highest lines 
of research to be inaugurated will make them understand and 
appreciate the requirements of physical research work. A 
good physical laboratory is to be constructed, the purpose of 
which is to afford an opportunity to train men in research 
methods, and to investigate the numerous problems arising 
in meteorology. 

(6) The second division of the work embraces the opera- 
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tions of the solar physics observatory, the magnetic observa- 
tory, the balloon and kite plant, and should be operated as a 
unit, because the cosmical problem has branches in each of 
these realms of physics, and they can not be separated with- 
out injuring the progress that is to be expected from their 
cooperation. The primary policy of this investigation is to 
be determined by the fact that the energy effective in produ- 
cing weather of short periods and climate of long periods, 
consists of solar terms and terrestrial terms, which are very 
closely interwoven, but must be separated from each other. 
In the process of disentangling the solar and terrestrial terms, 
respectively, the functions connecting the several phenomena, 
or the physical relations between them, must be carefully 
studied. At present the entire subject is in confusion, and 
no deliberate attempt can be made to work up the relative 
values of the several forces until the observations of the several 
kinds are placed side by side for comparison. The establish- 
ment of suitable series of homogeneous observations in the 
several branches is the first work of such an observatory. We 
have so recently become convinced that there is a genuine 
solar-terrestrial problem for the meteorologist to investigate, 
that but little definite has been done in putting such a com- 
parative work in operation. 

The numerous contributions to the general subject from all 
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portions of the world are absolutely bewildering in their com- 
plexity, and we can not expect to make any serious advances 
unless the details of such observations can be classified in one 
far-reaching, comprehensive scheme. The observatory must 
be organized like an army, with a general supported by offi- 
cers who will execute the several parts of the operations re- 
quired in the plan of campaign. I shall attempt merely to 
enumerate, in the next paper, the instrumental methods that 
it is proposed to employ at Mount Weather, so far as experi- 
rience shall prove them to be practicable. Every stage of the 
instrumental work, and that of the reduction of the observa- 
tions, will imply that first-class training is required, and of 
course the actual success of the enterprise will depend almost 
entirely upon the number of expert scientists that can be pro- 
cured for such a service. As stated above, the margin is not 
large upon which we can do the solar work, owing to the 
diminished effects at the earth of the sun’s variations, due to 
its great distance from the earth, and we must waste nothing 
by using bad methods of work and unskilled men, if any profit- 
able result is to be secured. Poor workmanship and untrained 
men are barred by reason of the rigorous scientific demands 
that are placed upon these operations by the natural physical 
conditions which prevail in cosmical meteorology. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 


KITE WORK IN THE ATLANTIC TRADE WIND REGION. 


Under date of September 7, 1905, Prof. Dr. H. Hergesell 
writes that he has just returned from a scientific expedition for 
the exploration of the upper atmosphere over the Atlantic 
Ocean, and adds: 


Ihave just received the MontHity WeatHer Review for May, and 
find on page 209 an interesting communication from Mr. Rotch. In one 
place he says: ‘The trade winds and doldrums will! thus be traversed 
and it is hoped that the meteorological conditions prevailing above them, 
which are practically unknown, will be at least partially revealed.’ 


From this it would appear as though in general no kite ascensions had 
been made in the trade wind regions, whereas in the region between 
Gibraltar, the Canaries, and the Azores, at my request, aseries of kite 
ascensions have been made by the Prince of Monaco, extending up to an 
altitude of 4500 meters. I have published the results in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academy of Science of Paris, and I send a copy herewith 
and pray that if possible you will publish at least a summary in your 
periodical. 

‘In the spring of 1904 the Prince of Monaco undertook to devote his 
private yacht to the study of the meteorological conditions prevailing in 
the atmosphere above the ocean. Prof. Dr. H. Hergesell was associated 
with him in this work. Hargrave kites were used having respectively 
3 and 5.7 square meters of surface. The kite lines were steel wire of 0.7 
and 1.0 millimeter diameter. Eight kite ascensions were made above 
the Mediterranean between April 12 and 24, 1904, at the beginning of the 
cruise, sixteen above the Atlantic, and one above the Baltic. The maxi- 
mum altitude of 4510 meters was attained on the 9th of August to the 
northwest of the Canaries and a nearly equal altitude of 4360 meters on 
the 28th of August to the south of the Azores. Many other ascensions 
exceeded 2000 meters. The ascensions above the Mediterranean gave 
this general result, that at the free surface of the water there is a very 
rapid diminution of temperature and that the wind diminished very 
much with altitude. However, on the coast of Corsica with a southeast 
wind we found a warm current blowing from Corsica and the tempera- 
ture increased with altitude, while at the same time the humidity 
diminished; at an altitude of a few hundred meters there was a calm. 
These exceptional conditions seem to be due to the influence of the 
neighboring coast. . 

‘The ascensions made over the Atlantic Ocean had for their special ob- 
ject the exploration of meteorological conditions in the trade wind region. 
They began July 19, 1904, on the Portuguese coast opposite Oporto. 
The yacht sailed toward the Canaries which were doubled and then 
toward the Azores whence it returned to the Mediterranean. Through- 
out the whole region we made kite ascensions at convenient intervals, 
the last one being on September 20, 1904, with the following principal 
results : 

* We found the trade wind blowing from the northeast in the latitude 
of Oporto at an altitude of 400 meters, but at the level of the sea the 


wind was northwest. Beginning with the latitude of Lisbon the trades 
were also observed in the lowest stratum as a feeble wind from the 
northeast. In proportion as we advanced toward the Canaries this 
northeast wind increased in force. From 35° north to the Canaries we 
observed a steady wind of seven meters per second. Farther south the 
velocities attained even nineteen meters per second, but only in the 
neighborhood of the islands. The results of all the ascensions made in 
this trade wind region were sufficiently concordant to permit of the fol- 
lowing résumé: 

‘In the lower layers of air there is a strong diminution of temperature 
with altitude; the adiabatic gradient 1° per 100 meters is always 
attained. In the lowest stratum it is even exceeded. The thickness of 
this adiabatic layer varies between a 100 and 600 meters. The relative 
humidity which is 70 or 80 per cent at sea level increases gradually to 
95 or 100 within this stratum. At the upper limit of the layer there is 
a sudden change, the temperature suddenly rises many degrees and the 
humidity suddenly diminishes to values lower than 50 per cent. After 
this sudden change there comes a layer of inversion or of mixture that 
attains sometimes a thickness of 1000 meters where the temperature 
continues to rise and where the humidity diminishes to 10 or 20 per 
cent. In this layer sometimes at an altitude of 1000 meters we find tem- 
peratures as high as 30° C., whileat sea level we have only 22° or 23° C. 
Above the layer of mixture we find again a layer having an exactly adia- 
batic gradient, but in which the humidity is small, contrary to the con- 
ditions in the first adiabatic layer. However, the relative humidity 
increases with altitude in such a way that the hygrometric richness! 
remains constant. This permits us to conclude that the current must 
be descending and I will call this zone the layer of antitrade. According 
to our observations it attains an altitude of at least 4500 meters and 
probably extends much higher. 

‘It has been possible to determine the direction of the wind at different 
altitudes and even to measure the velocity by both direct and indirect 
methods. In the first adiabatic layer we find a trade wind from the 
northeast of about seven meters per second. As the height increases 
the wind gradually backs more frequently from north to northwest, but 
in two cases veered from northeast through east to southeast and south. 
At the inversion altitude, that is to say about 600 meters, the direction 
changes sometimes suddenly, and the force diminishes considerably. 
The layer of the trade, properly so-called, is therefore quite shallow. 
A current from the southwest that should correspond to the theoretical 
antitrade has never yet been found by kite ascensions, although these 
have oftentimes exceeded the altitude of the peak of Teneriffe. Many 
corroborating circumstances have forced me to think that the southwest 
winds (antitrades) observed on the peak of Teneriffe by many observers 
have a local origin and are due to the influence of the island. 


'The richesse hygrometrique or hygrometric richness is a term intro- 
duced into French meteorology by Jamin about 1880, it is a ratio com- 
puted by dividing the actual vapor tension by the barometric pressure 
less the vapor tension, and multiplying by the constant 0.623. In other 
words it is the ratio of the weight of the vapor to the weight of the dry 
air and is very nearly identical with the so-called specific humidity which 
is the weight of the vapor contained in a kilogram of moist air.—[ Ep. } 
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‘The northwest and southeast winds observed by us in the more ele- 
vated layers had at the most a velocity of three or four meters per 
second. The velocity was generally smaller in the intermediate layers 
over the regions that we have explored, the air in the antitrade blew 
especially from the northwest and the direction of the northeast trade 
changed with increasing altitude into north and stopped at northwest. 
Once we observed cirrus coming from the southwest and on that same 
day the wind turned from northeast to south as the altitude increased. 
We have often observed the trade cumuli or rolls of flat clouds stretched 
out in the direction of the wind. These always form in the upper part 
of the first adiabatic layer and therefore at an altitude of only afew 
hundreds of meters. The hygrometric diagrams demonstrate that there 
are ascending currents whose upper limit is given by the altitude of the 
layer of inversion where these clouds (trade cumuli?) are dissolved. 
When the layer of inversion has descended sufficiently low so that the 
ascending currents can not cool to the point of condensation they do not 
form cumuli. On the contrary when the cumuli do form one ought to 
be able to say in advance that the zone of inversion will be found at a 
higher level. As an example I give in the following table some of the 
data that resulted from one ascension : 


Ascension on August 9, 1904. Location, west of the Canaries. 


Tem- Relative Direction 
Height. perature. humidity. of wind. 
Meters. Per cent, 
0 23.0 80 n, 
200 20.5 8S 
400 18. 5 88 n, 36 ¢ 
600 18.9 
800 24.5 
1,000 26.4 36 n. 29e 
1, 200 26.2 16 n. 15¢ 
2,000 18.0 21 
3, 000 9.0 30 
4, 000 1.5 40 
4, 500 5.6 47 


In the neighborhood of the Azores we observed winds from the north- 
west and the distribution of temperature and humidity also had a dif- 
ferent character. Immediately above the ocean there existed at all 
hours of the day a decrease of temperature that was adiabatic or more 
than adiabatic. We have never observed the nocturnal inversion of 
temperature that is so common over the continents. 
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THE IMPARTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEATHER-CROP 
BULLETINS. 


Several years ago it became necessary for the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau to devise some method by which the public 
might be treated with perfect fairness in the matter of pub- 
lishing the weekly weather-crop bulletin. It appears that dur- 
ing the growing season farmers, brokers, boards of trade, 
transportation companies, and newspapers are each anxious 
to obtain, at the earliest possible moment, the latest news as 
communicated in these bulletins, striving to anticipate the 
others by a few minutes if possible, since these few minutes 
sometimes mean thousands of dollars to a large dealer. 

A large edition of the bulletin is printed in the forenoon on 
Tuesday. The information it contains is known only to the 
few men concerned in making up the report. As a practical 
and fair method of distribution the printed copies are given 
simultaneously at 12 noon, eastern standard time, to all who 
wish them. 

This plan is adhered to up to the present moment, and seems 
to give perfect satisfaction to all parties. The quick dissemi- 
nation of the news throughout the country is therefore no 
longer the duty of the Weather Bureau, but of those who 
come to the Bureau for the weekly bulletins. By proper 
arrangement between the boards of trade, interested individ- 
uals, the newspapers, the Associated Press, other press asso- 
ciations, and the telegraph companies, two or more telegraph 
operators appear at the Weather Bureau promptly at noon 
Tuesday, take their copies of the printed bulletins and imme- 
diately repair to the nearest telegraph line outside the grounds 
of the Bureau, where they “cut in” with their portable trans- 


‘mitters and send the bulletin throughout the country. 


The Postal Telegraph Company has a permanent station at 
a drug store a thousand feet away; the accompanying photo- 
graph, fig. 1, shows the Western Union operators sitting on the 
ground absorbed in their work, which is completed ina few 
minutes. 
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Fic. 1.—Operators telegraphing the weather-crop bulletin. 
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THE WEATHER OF THE MONTH. 


By Mr. Wa. B. Stockman, Chief, Division of Meteorological Records. 


PRESSURE. 


The distribution of mean atmospheric pressure is graphically 
shown on Chart VIII and the average values and departures 
from normal are shown in Tables I and V. 

The mean pressure for the month was highest over the 
Middle Atlantic States, upper Ohio Valley, eastern Tennessee, 
and the northern portion of the South Atlantic States, and 
lowest over southwestern Arizona. 

The mean pressure was above the normal in New England, 
eastern New York, New Jersey, the extreme southeastern and 
southwestern portions of Virginia, extreme northeastern and 
western North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, the northern por- 
tions of Georgia and Alabama, the southern and middle slope 
and Plateau and the southern portion of the northern slope 
regions, and the Pacific districts; elsewhere it was below the 
normal. 

As a rule, the changes were slight. The greatest positive 
departures, ranging from +0.05 to +0.08 inch, occurred on 
the northwestern coast of California and the coast of Wash- 
ington, and the greatest negative departures, ranging from 
—0.05 to —0.06 inch, in the central Missouri Valley, northern 
North Dakota, and northeastern Montana. 

The mean pressure for the month increased over that of 
July, 1905, in the Pacific, Plateau, and western portion of the 
southern slope regions, and over the region from Arkansas, 
Missouri, and the central portions of Iowa and Minnesota 
eastward to the Atlantic Ocean; elsewhere it decreased from 
that of the preceding month. 

The greatest increase in mean pressure, ranging from + 0.05 
to +0.06 inch, occurred in and about the Lake region, and 
the greatest decrease in western North Dakota and eastern 
Montana, where it ranged from —0.05 to —0.08 inch. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR. 


The mean temperature for the month was below the normal 
in the upper Ohio Valley, eastern portion of the east Gulf 
States, the Atlantic States, except northeastern North Caro- 
lina, and the east-central coast of Florida, western Oregon, 
and the southwestern and west-central portions of California; 
elsewhere it was above the normal. 

The negative departures were slight, and in but a few 
instances were greater than —1.0°, whereas the positive de- 
partures ranged from +2.0 to +5.7 in the greater portion of 
the region from the slope to the upper Lakes. 

By geographical districts, the mean temperature for the 
month was below the normal in the Atlantic and Pacific dis- 
tricts and above normal in the remaining sections. 

Maximum temperatures of 90°, or higher, were reported 
from all districts, except portions of New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, northeastern lower Lake region, northern upper 
Lake region, the mountain districts of Maryland, the Virginias, 
and North Carolina, and scattered sections of south-central 
Montana, western Wyoming, centra! Colorado, northern New 
Mexico, extreme southwestern California, and along the coasts 
of Oregon and Washington; of 100°, or higher, in portions of 
South Carolina, northeastern Georgia, and eastern Arkansas, 
Texas, and Kansas generally, the western portion of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories, the eastern portions of Colorado and 
New Mexico, southern and western Arizona, California, except 
on the immediate coast and in the east-central portion, eastern 
Oregon generally, southeastern Washington, western Idaho, 
eastern Montana, southwestern North Dakota, central and 
western South Dakota generally, north-central and extreme 
western Nebraska, and east-central Wyoming; and of 110°, 
or higher, in southern and western Arizona and southeastern 
and portions of central and north-central California. 


Freezing temperatures were reported from portions of the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

The average temperatures for the several geographic districts 
and the departures from the normal values are shown in the 
following table: 


Average temperatures and departures from normal. 


| | 
° Ave 
| tempera- | De avers 
5 tures or the | departures 
Districts. #3 for the current. ince 
month, January 1. January 1 
| 
| | | | 
| ° | ° | ° ° 
Middle 12 71.9 — 0,8 | 7.4 —0.9 
South Atlantic ........... 10 77.3 — 0.6 | — 6.2 | —0. 6 
Florida Peninsula* ............. 81.0 — 0.4 + 2.3 +0.3 
GONE, 9 79. 8 + 0.3 — 8.1) —1.0 
7 82.4 + 18 — 7.8 —1.0 
Ohio Valley and Tennessee. ..... 11 74.9 + 0.4 | — 9,2 —1.2 
bo 8 69. 7 + 0.2 | —11.0 —1,4 
10 67.7 + 1.8) — 6.9 —0.9 
| 8 68.1 | + 2.0 | + 1.3 40.2 
Upper Mississippi Valley........ 11 74, 2 | + 1,7] — 8.7 —1.1 
11 75.7 | + 2,7 | — 6.5 
Northern Slope.................. 7 70. 2 + 2.3 — 1.4 —0, 2 
6 77.4 + 2.8 — 7.1 —0.9 
Southern Slope 6 80.5 + 22 —12,1 —L5 
Southern Plateau *.............. 13 78.5 + 0.7 — 4.5 —0.5 
Middle Plateau * ............... 8 70.7 + 1,0 | + 4.6 +0.6 
Northern Plateau*.............. 12 69.1 +13 $11.2 +1.4 
7 60.9 — 0.5) + 9.3 +1,.2 
ere 5 66.9 | — 0.2) + 7.3 +0.9 
4 70. 4 | — 1,0 + 6.3 | +0. 8 


o Regular Weather Bureau and selected cooperative stations. 


In Canada.—Prof. R. F. Stupart says: 


The temperature was above the average from Alberta eastward to an 
imaginary line drawn northward and southward from the western por- 
tion of Lake Ontario, and below the average over British Columbia and 
from eastern Ontario to the Maritime Provinces, if we except one or two 
isolated localities in the latter Provinces, where a slight excess was ex- 
perienced. The most positive departures occurred in parts of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, where they were from 3° to 4°, and the 
chief negative departure was reported from British Columbia, in Cari- 
boo, and amounted to 5°. 


PRECIPITATION. 
The distribution of total monthly precipitation is shown on 
Chart ITI. 
Average precipitation and departure from the normal. 


Average. Departure 
3 
month month. since 
Jan. 1 
Inches. Inches Inches. 
12 6.10 138 +1.5 
10 5. 69 89 —0.7 | —3.1 
Florida Peninsula* 8 9.92 143 +3.0 | 44.5 
9 5. 63 | 104 +0.2 | 
7 1, 52 42 —2.1 ~+4,2 
Ohio Valley and Tennessee. ............. 11 4. 29 123 +0.8 —2.6 
8 3.78 127 +0.8 —0,4 
Upper LARS 10 3. 48 1i7 +0. 5 +1.3 
8 2. 37 142 +0. 7 +1.8 
Upper Mississippi Valley................ 11 4. 27 144 +1.3 —1.0 
ssouri Valley .............- 11 3. 66 120 +0.6 +2.0 
cc 7 0. 90 69 —0.4 +2.7 
Middle 6 1.70 68 —0.8 
6 2. 03 84 —0.4 +6.4 
13 0. 88 | 56 —0.7 +5.0 
EE 8 0. 57 | 66 —0. 3 +0.7 
12 0.18 38 —0.3 —1.4 
0. 00 100 0.0 +3.1 


*Regular Weather Bureau and selected cooperative stations. 


The precipitation was generally in excess over the eastern 
half of the county, except in eastern and extreme western 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, extreme southern 
Florida, southeastern Alabama, southeastern and north-central 


Tennessee, and southwestern Virginia; over the western half 
there was a deficiency. The excess ranged from 2.0 to 5.9 
inches generally over Florida, and the deficiency ranged from 
2.0 to 5.0 inches on the coast of the Carolinas. Over portions 
of the Middle Atlantic States, eastern lower Lake region, 
upper Ohio Valley, east-central Tennessee, northeastern Ala- 
bama, central Oklahoma, Missouri, Minnesota, and south- 
western lower Michigan the excess ranged from 2.0 to more 
than 4.0 inches. Over southern Louisiana and eastern Texas 
the deficiency ranged from 2.0 to 3.5 inches. 

By geographical districts the precipitation was normal in 
the middle and southern Pacific districts, below normal in 
the slope, Plateau, and northern Pacific regions, and the west- 
ern Gulf and South Atlantic States, and above normal in the 
remaining districts. 

In Canada.—Professor Stupart says : 

The rainfall was above the average in most parts of British Columbia, 
but only moderately so, the positive departures being about six-tenths 
ofaninch. In the lower Lake region and in the Georgian Bay district 
it was likewise in many localities above the average, the positive depar- 
tures being especially marked over Lake Ontario and for some distance 
surrounding that lake; elsewhere over the Dominion, with the exception 
of a marked excess at Prince Albert and vicinity, also in Cape Breton 
and to a small extent in the Qu’Appelle Valley, the rainfall was every- 
where deficient and usually to a large amount. In Quebec, also over the 
Maritime Provinces, with the exception of Cape Breton, the absence of 
rain was attended by serious droughts causing considerable destruction 
of property by forest fires. In many parts of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba, the ralnfall was likewise very deficient. Under the existing 
conditions positive departures of 5 30 inches at Prince Albert, and of 
2.68 inches at Sydney, C. B , were remarkable. 


WIND. 


The maximum wind velocity at each Weather Bureau station 
for a period of five minutes is givenin Table I, which also gives 
the altitude of Weather Bureau anemometers above ground. 

Following are the velocities of 50 miles and over per hour 
registered during the month: 


Maximum wind velocities. 
Stations, 3 Stations. | 
Lewiston, Idaho.......... 27 62 w. || Topeka, Kans........... 18 53) 
Minneapolis, Minn....... 20 56 n. | Yankton, 8S. Dak...... 20 61 on. 
St. Paul, Minn............ 4 59 on, 
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CLEAR SEY AND CLOUDINESS. 


Average cloudiness conditions obtained in the Ohio Valley 
and Tennessee, and lower Lake region. They were above the 
average in New England, Florida Peninsula, eastern Gulf 
States, upper Lake region, North Dakota, upper Mississippi 
Valley, and the middle Plateau and north Pacific regions. In 
the remaining districts they were below the average. 

The distribution of clear sky is graphically shown on Chart 
IV, and the numerical values of average daylight cloudiness, 
both for individual stations and by geographic districts, appear 
in Table I. 

The averages for the various districts, with departures from 
the normal, are shown in the following table: 


Average cloudiness and departures from the normal. 


© 
Districts. Districts. tee 
4/4 
5.5 | + 0.5 || Missouri Valley ............. 38, — 0.3 
Middle Atiantic.............. 5.4 | — 0.8 || Northern Slope.............. 3.6; — 0,1 
South Atlantic ............... 5.0 | — 0.2 | Middle Slope................ 3.6) 
Florida Peninsula............ 5&9 | + 0.7 || Southern Slope.............. 26; —22 
+ 1.1 | Southern Plateau ........... 28, — 0.6 
1.3 | Middle Plateau ............. 3.0 0,2 
Ohio Valley and Tennessee... 4.5 0.0 Northern Plateau ........... 27, —0.5 
5.0 | + 0,2 || Middle Pacific .............. 22); —0.3 
4.3; + 0.4 || South Pacific................ 22, — 0.5 
Upper Mississippi Valley..... 44,403 
HUMIDITY. 


The relative humidity was normal in New England; below 
in the South Atlantic States, and the Pacific, northern Plateau, 
and southern slope regions. : 

The averages by districts appear in the following table: 

Average relative humidity and departures from the normal. 


2 
Districts. | See Districts. | 
New England ...............- 82 | 0 || Missouri Valley .............) 71 | + 4 
Middle Atlantic ..............) 79 + 3 || Northern Slope.............. 55 +3 
Florida Peninsula............. 82 + 2 || Southern Slope.............. 60 —3 
83 + 3 Southern Plateau ............ 47 | + 2 
76 + 1 || Middle Plateau.............. 40 + 4 
Ohio Valley and Tennessee... 76 + 4 || Northern Plateau ........... 36 —7 
74 + 3 || North Pacifie ...............| 7 —2 
77 + 2 || Middle Pacific............... 60 —7 
re 72 + 6 || South Pacific................ 64 —2 
Upper Mississippi Valley..... + 7 


DESORIPTION OF TABLES AND CHARTS. 


By Mr. Wa. B. Stockman, Chief, Division of Meteorological Records. 
For description of tables and charts see page 20 of Review for January, 1905. 


Aveust, 1905. 


Stations. 


New England. 
Eastport 
Portiand, Me........ 
Concord...... 
Northfield. .... 
Boston 
Nantucket 
Block Island 
Providence 
Hartford 
New Haven......... 
Mid. Atlantic States. 
Albany 
Binghamton ........ 
Harrisburg. ......... 
Philadelphia ........ 
Scranton 
Atlantic City........ 
Cape May 
Washington .. 
Lyochburg.......... 
Mount Weather ..... 
Richmond. . 
Wytheville.......... 

S. Atlantic States. 
Asheville 
Charlotte. 
Hatteras 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Charleston 
Columbia, 3. C. ... 
Augusta....... 
Savannah 
Jacksonville ..... 

Florida Peninsula. 

East Gulf States, 
Atlanta 
Macon 
Pensacola ... .. 
Birmingham 
Mobile ...... 
Montgomery ........ 
Meridian 
New Orleans ........ 

West Gulf States. 
Shreveport 
Fort Smith. 
Little Rock 
Corpus Christi ...... 
Fort Worth 
Galveston........... 
Palestine.......... 
San Antonio....... 
Taylor 
Ohio Val. and Tenn. 
Chattanooga ...... 
Memphis............ 
Nashville 
Lexington .......... 
Louisville........... 
Evansville 
Indianapolis...... . 
Cincinnati 
Columbus........... 
Pittsburg 
Parkersburg 

Lower Lake Region, 
uffalo 


Cleveland ........... 
Toledo 
Upper Lake Region. 
Escanaba............ 


Chicago ......... 
Milwaukee 
Green Ba 

Duluth 


49 : 


Elevation of 
instruments. 


© 
« = 
@s 
Sse 
se 
S52 #2 
= 


76 69 82 
10% 81 117 
288 70 79 
876 16 60 
125115 181 
12 14 90 


159115 132 
106 116 154 
97102 115 
75 79 9 
314 108 350 
374 94 104 
117116 184 
805 111 119 
52 39 #48 
17, 48 | 52 
123 69 117 
112 59 | 76 
681 83 88 
1,725 10 | 57 
91102 111 
144144 158 
2,293, 40 47 
2,255, 53 «(75 
773 68 76 
11,12 47 
376 71 | 79 
78 82 90 
48 14 92 
41 | 57 
180 89 97 
65 81 89 
43 101 129 
28 10 48 
22 10 58 
34.79 
1,174 190 216 
370 93 O99 
56 79 96 
70) 136 148 
57 88 96 
223 100 112 
375 84 93 
247, 62 «74 
51 88 121 
249 77 | 84 
457, 79 | 94 
357 93 100 
20 48 «53 
670 106 114 
‘4106 «112 
510 73 79 
701 80 91 
583.55 63 
762 106 112 
1,004 35 88 
76 97 
446 
989 75 102 
525 114 136 
431; 72 | 82 
822 154 164 
628 152 160 
824173 190 
842/336 
638 77 84 
1,940 41 50 
767 178 
335 76 91 
523 81 102 
597 97 118 
713 92 102 
762 190 201 
629 62 | 70 
628 120 127 
730 158 198 
609 13 92 
612 40 48 
707 127 165 
668 66 74 
734 76 116 
638 70 120 
614 40 61 
$23 140 310 
681 124 142 
617 49 | 86 
1, 13 11 7 


Pressure, in inches, 


mean of 24 hours, 
Sea level, reduced 
to mean of 24 hrs, 
Departure from 
normal 


Actual, reduced to 


29.87 | 29.95 i— . 01 
29.86 29.98 00 
29.68 29.98 
29.07 30.00 . 02 
29.85 29.99 00 
29. 97 | 29.98 |— .01 
29.97 30.00 
29.83 30 00 
29.82 29.99 00 
29. 88 | 29. 99 00 
29. 88 | 29. 98 00 
29.07 | 29.99 00 
29.66 | 29.99 Oo 
29.61 30.00 
29.88 30,00 . 00 
29.15 30.00 oo 
29.95 30,00 
30.00) 30, 02 02 
29.87 | 29.99 — .02 
29.87 | 29. 9s 08 
29.27 | 30.00 |— .02 
28.24 | 30.00 — .O1 
29.92 | 30.02 02 
29.86 30.00 
27.70 | 30.02 O01 
27.73 | 30. 02 . 00 
29.21 30.03 
30.01 30, 02 . 02 
29.62 30.00 
29.91 | 29.99 |— .01 
29.96 30.01 . 00 
29. 63 30. 00 
29.81 30.00 — 
29.93 30.00 — 
29.92 | 29.97 — .08 
29.95 | 29. 98 . 02 
29.96 | 29.98 00 
29.94 | 29.97 |\— .0 
28.79 30.01 
29.61 30.00 
29.91 | 29.97 Ol 
29.24 | 29.99 
29.91 | 29.97 — .01 
29.74 | 29.99 . 00 
29.58 29.96 .02 
29.68 | 20.95 . 08 
29.90 | 29.95 — .03 
29.70 | 29.96 |— .01 
29.48 | 29.95 — .02 
29.60 29.96 . 
29.91 | 29.93 
29.25 29.94 
29.90 29.96 . 00 
29.42 | 29.94 .03 
29.20 | 29.90 |— .03 
29.33 | 29.94 |— .01 
29.21 | 30.01 .O1 
28.98 30.01 . 00 
29.57 | 29.98 . 00 
29.42 | 30.00 . 00 
28.95 | 29.99 |— .02 
29.42 30.00 00 
29.51 | 29.97 02 
29.12 | 29.99 |— .01 
29.32 | 29.98 |\— .08 
29.13 | 29.99 |— .02 
29.10 | 29.99 |— .02 
29.36 30.00 
28.02 | 30.02 . 00 
29.16 | 29.98 .O1 
29.61 | 29.97 — .02 
29.43 30.00 Ol 
29.36 30.00 
29. 22 | 29.98 '— .03 
29.17 | 29.98 . 08 
29.32 | 29.99 |— .02 
29.32 | 29. 99 
29.21 | 29.99 
29.32 | 29.99 |— .01 
29.32 | 29.97 |— .02 
29. 23 | 29. 99 00 
29.23 | 29.95 |— .02 
20,18 | 29.98 00 
29.30 29.99 
29.30 | 29.98 — .01 
29.11 | 29.97 |\— .03 
29. 26 | 29.99 \— .01 
29.32 | 29.98 — .01 
28.74 | 29.94 |— .08 


tomar 


OS 
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TABLE I.—Climatological data for U. S. Weather Bureau stations, August, 1905. 


Temperature of the air, in degrees 


+ 


0 


Fahrenheit. 
= 
= 
= | 
id 
es = 
= 
2 sizfis 
= a 
—1.4) 

1.4 80 | 23) 68 
— 1.8; 89 11) 72 
— 87 | 76 
1.8 86) 10 73 
— 0.5 9 | 22 76 
— 0.8 83 | 23) 73 
— 0.8 82) 7 72 

90 | 22) 77 

— 15 86 22 76 

0.8 

1.8 | 89 | 24) 78 

0.6 #85 1 77 
— 0.1 | 88 11) 79 

0.3 87 13 80 

0.2 90 | 23 81 

0.0 89 77 

1.6 8 30 77 
— 0.7 90 | 13 82 

10 90 13 82 
- 1.1 | 92 7 84 

86 | 13) 76 

0.6 95 7 84 
96 7| 85 

1.5, 85 | 6 78 

0. 

0.3 | 88 7, 80 

0.7 96 7 84 

0.6 | 88 | 31) 83 
+ 7 85 
- 1.1 | 93 31 85 

1.1 | 94) 31) 85 
— 2.2) 98) 6) 87 

0.0 99 7 89 
— 0.7 | 94) 31 86 

1.2) 91 7 86 
— 0.2 

0.6 | 92 1 88 
-O1 Il 89 
—1.2/ 93) 10 87 
+ 0.3 

03/93; 84 
98} 6 88 

0.1 94 25 86 
-1L8 4 6 86 

1.0 | 94 | 22) 89 

0.1 96 7 88 

1.0 | 94 24 87 

0.9 | 95 | 22) 89 

1.3 95 25 90 

1.8 

1.5 | 97 6 92 

2.9 | 98 | 28 91 

1.8 | 95 24 

1.8 96 89 

102 19 94 

0.2 983 26 88 

1.6 | 95 | 25 

2.6 101 1 97 
9 26 95 

0.4 

1.2/)95 | 6 86 

0.8 | 92) 6 &5 

0.7 | 93 6 88 
+ 0.7 95 6 88 
—~O4 6 8&2 

1.0 | 96 6 87 

6 86 

1.0 9 18 84 

0.3 | 92 6 84 

1.0 | 90 | 23) 83 
— 0.7 | 91 | 24) 81 
6) 83 
— 0.6 88 14 80 

0.2 

0.3 83 10 75 
— 2.1 | 90 10) 74 

0.2 92 #10 78 

87 | 76 
— 0.5 | 86 10 76 

0.4 | 87 | 10) 77 

90 9 79 

1.2 | 92 | 12) 81 

1.7 | 90 | 12) 80 

1.8 

2.3 | 89 11) 76 

0.6 | 83 21) 74 
— 0.2 89 | 11) 79 

85 20 74 
+ 1.4 | 92) 29) 73 
+ 1.7 | 90 | 12) 77 

2.8 83) 11) 73 

3.1 92 12) 80 

3.1 5 79 

2.1; | 11) 78 

1.1! 91 29: 73 


Minimum. 


Mean minimum, 


Greatest daily 
range. 


Mean wet thermometer, 


Mean temperature of the 
dew-point. 
Mean relative humidity, 


per cent. 


Precipitation, in 


inches. 
& 
@ 
> x 
f=) 
3. 94 0.1 
1,76 |— 1,7 7 
2.78 |\— 11 
2. 59 15 
402 0.0 13 
3.39 1.0 | 18 
4. 93 1.8) 13 
4. 83 1.4 12 
12 
14 
7. 20 21/11 
6.10 1.5 
3.83 |— 0.2 | 14 
2.80 \— 1.2 | 12 
5.23 |+ 0.5 | 13 
5. 28 0.8 13 
9. 57 62/13 
6.22 |+ 1.4) 18 
8.31 3.5 | 18 
6.85 |+ 2.8 3 
9.75 |+ 11 
6.21 |+ 22] 12 
6.83 — 0.7 11 
2. 29 2.2 | 16 
6.69 |— 0.7 
4.08 — 0.5 14 
8.67 |+ 33117 
1,65 |— 4.7 7 
7.33 |+ 1.2) 13 
2.93 —4.5 11 
2.63 |— 5.0 | 10 
9. 30 2.4 14 
5.18 |\— 0.1 | 12 
4.20 3.5 | 12 
10.97 4.5) 19 
9.61 + 3.2 
10. 72 5.2 | 21 
3.14 1.6) 14 
14.66 + 5.9 | 26 | 
6.63 1.2 
3.58 — 1.2/ 14 
11 
9.71 1.4) 17 
7.54 + 2.0) 14 
8.03 18 
2.49 |— 1.6 9 
5.25 081! 17 
4.47 1.0) 11 
3.95 |— 2.1 | 17 
1.62 2.1 
1.52 0.7/ 
1. 73 8] 
4.01 0.1 10 
0. 18 2.9 4 
0. 56 
2.00 3.5 | 6] 
0.72 |\— 2.0 3 
0.51 |\— 3.3) 2) 
3 | 
429,+08/ | 
2.46 | — 1.3) 
7.35 |+ 3.3 | 2 
5.28 /4+ 1.7] 9 
2.97 |— 0.4 9 
4.11 0.6) 10 
3.76 11 
6 
2.74 0.5) 9 
4.66 0.9) 12 | 
5.54 2.3 | 10) 
3.11 |— 0.1 | 12] 
5.54 2.2) 12 
3.97 |+ 0.7 | 10 
3.78 |+ 0.8 
8.51 0.3) 10 
4. 32 
5. 26 2.2; 12 
10 
5. 08 18) 
3.61 4+ 0.5 10 
2.04 1.110 
2. 23 0.5 7 
4.18 4+ 1.5 7 
3.48 + 0.5 | 
3.10 0.4 8 
1.48 |— 2.0 9 
5.48 |4+ 3.1 9 
9 
1.95 — 0.9 | 10 
4.14 |4+ 1.6 9 
2.72 0.0 7 
4.46 1.5) 10 
3.18 |+ 0.4) 18 
4.41 1.8 | 15 
3.55 0.2) 11 


miles, 


Total movement 


6,322 


4,584 


7,943 


Prevailing direc- 
tion 


Wind, 
Maximum 
velocity. 
= 
[i 
= 7. & 
| 
28 | e, 265 7) 9 
25 | w. 22; 9 11 
16 ow, 2} 8 12 
27) nw. 8 12) 9 
24 15) 13) 
| 39 ne, 16 10 12 
| 40 ne, 27,10 10 
18 sw 30,14 6 
24°10 11 
| 27 w. 6| 9 13 
34) sw, 5} 12 
| 37 | nw. | 29) 8) 12 
40 ne, 1%, 10 13 
on. 13) 8 1 
24 ne, 6 12 
23 | ne. 26, 6 14 
25 | ne, 25 a4 
| 31) se, 24, 6 11 
26 | nw. | 25) 8! 16 
22 nw 6 15 14 
| 40) w, 30 16 
| 39 | 13) 11) 12 
| 42 | w. 7; 9 19 
| 20) nw. 7/11) 11 
| 26 | e, 17, 7) 16 
28 sw, 15, 10 10 
40 | ne, 26) 21; 7 
26 | nw. 7/12) 9 
7 | s, 8 11) 14) 
38) ne 28) 19 
25 | sw. | 25) 13) 8 
| ne. | 26) 14) 14 
|} ne, | 18) 8} 12 
one 28} 6) 18 
| 36 | se, 2} 3) 25 
| 31 | nw. | 17) 7] 18 
20 | se 24; 3] 18 
| 
48 | w. 23} 13 
24 ne, | 27) 6) 16 
43 | sw. 17; 7) 11 
30 | 25. 4 «15 
25 | sw 18 4 19 
30) nw. | 16 4) 21 
32 | nw. | 14) 8 12 
$2 | nw 15) 
45 | n. 3 18 
36 | nw. | 20] 22) 6 
41 | nw. 6 19 11) 
44) nw. | 15) 18) 8 
25 | se. | 18] 20) 9! 
n. | 20; 22) 9 
22 | ne, | 29) 19) 10 
| n. | 20) 20! 10 
42) nm. | 38) 13) 
| 31 nw, 2) 21 10) 

27 | se. | 10) 9 12 
nw. | 7) 15 
40 | nw, | 15 19) 10 
34] ew. | 7 12) 16) 
30 | w. | 23) 16] 14 
23 | ne. | 25) 10) 14) 
| 25 | sw. | 14] 15) 14) 
31 | sw. 5 10) 11 
27 | nw 5) 9) 15) 
nw. | 5) 18) 11 
| 31] w. 30) 8) 17 
20 | nw. | 13) 14) 13) 
16 | sw 14 7 14 

| 48 sw. | 15) 7) 19 
on 25| 16| 9 
25 | w | 30) 12) 15 
38 | sw. 6 10 16 
36 | sw. | 5 10) 14 
2) sw, 5 10 16 
34] nw. | 8/17] 8 
41 | w 17) 8 
33 | s 19 15) 8 

| 
31 | se. | 18) 11] 12 
| 22 | nw 21) 14 10 
| 88 | sw. | 21) 12) 11 
| 28) w. | 21) 15) 8 
| 18] 10) 11 
33 | ne. 29) 12) 10 
30 | nw 30; 8) 13 
| 5 10 13 
40 | n. 5) 19) 
43) w. | 19) 6) 16 
40 | nw. | 29) 12) 11 


Cloudy days. 


Average cloudiness 


OPA owe 


3. 


tenths, 


Cm 


2 


Total snowfall, 


| 365 
= 
= 
“ 
6 8 | 6.6 
16 | 30 55 | 53/8 5,644 s 15 6.5 
6 48 58 | 26 | 60 | 57 | Sf 5,723 | 11) 5.7 
61 33 | 26) 50} 57 | 4,488 10} 5.2 
6 | 28; 62) 59! 7 6,552 s 10 5.0 
21 | 63 62) & 11,780 s 9 5.5 
26 11 67 28) 15 | 64 | 62 | 86 11,154 11 5.5 
159 57 68 49 59 | 27 | 62! 60! 7: 1,090 w 11 4.9 
68 5 | 28) 59 | 27 | 62 59/7 4,084 s ll 5.9 
68 0 28 GI 22) G4 | 6l BI 5,898 | s 10 5. 
68 48 | 28; 59 | 31 | 62 59! 7 4,723 | s 9 5. 
66 | 28 56 35 j..../].... 3,535 14 | 
72 7 | 28 66 | 20 | 66! 63 78 7,177 | 
71 3 28) 64 | 23 | 65! 62 | 76 1,468 5. 
73 20) 66 | 21 | 66! 62 | 74 6,860 sy im 62 
68 6 | 28 59 | 82) 631 60! 78 1,671 s\ 5 
71 6 | 28) 66 | 20 | 67/ 65 | 81 5,872 | sv 6 
71 | 28) 66) 19 | 67 5,741 5 
74 | 28 66 | 24 | 67 | 64 | 73 5,106 sv im 6 
73 2 | 28 63 | 26 | 68 | 66 82 4,229 s 5 
74 | 28) 65 | 33 | 68 | 65 | 81 2,089 | sy 
69 18) 62) 22 63 | 60/ 81 9,065 s« 
76 8 | 29 68 | 24 69 | 67 | 79 6,541 | s, 
69 8 | 28) 60 | 30 | G4! 62 88 2,560 | w ) 
77 8 
70 | 61 | 31 | 64 | 62! 84 3,718 | se 
75 >| 28° 67 | 27) 68 | 66 | 79 3, O81 ome 
78 | 29; 72] 16 | 72 | 70 | 80 0,756 sw 
76 28 67 | 26) 69 | 66! 80 4,248 | s, 
77 8 | 28; 69 26 71 | 69 81 5,415 sw 
79 28) 74 20 | 74 | 72 | 81 »128 | s, 
77 | 23) 68 | 29 70 | 68 | 78 1,185) 8, 
79 2} 28) 70 | 28 71 | 68 | 74 1,272) me 
79 28; 73 | 23 | 73 71 | 81 122 
79 27) 74/17 | 75 | 74) 87 », 920) ne 7 
81 82 
SI 75 | 19 | 76 | 73 | 84 790 | sw 
83 16, 79 | 17 | 77 | 75 b, 495 | se f 
80) 12) 73 | 19 | 75 | 74 87 , 308 | ne 
76 68 | 23 | 70) 68 | 33 se, 
SI 29; 74 | 21 | 75 | 74) 85 700s, 
79 28; 72) 24) 73! 71 | 82 , 127 | 6) 5 
29| 72 | 22 | 75 | 73/| 83 831 | e. 5.2 
82. 29 76 | 20) 76 | 81 , 082 | sw 6. 
82. 4 76 3. 
$2. 8 28, 74) 24) 74) 71 74 , 847 se, 3. 
80. 30, 70 27! 72 70) 77 , 361 e, 2. 
80.0 27; 71 | 23) 74/171) 198 | ne, 
83. 2 30; 77 | 21 | 727 | 75 | 8 825 se, 2 
85. ( 095 8, 2. 
83.4 30, 79 | 16 75 | 80 819s, 3. 
82.0 28) 73 | 22 75 1463 ne, 
84.8 28; 73 29 73 | 68 | 65 328 | se, 
74.9 76 
77.1 69 | 26 | 70! 67 | 75 481s, 
75. 29° 66 | 27 | 69 | 67 | 83 070 ne, 
27, | 21 | 72 | 70 | 77 814, sw, 
28; 69 | 25 | 70 | 67 | 76 505 ow. 
26 635 | 24)... 617 | ne. 
26 68 | 28 | 69 | 65 | 71 822 | sw. ‘ 
26° 66 | 67 64! 73 303 | s, 
26 67 | 28 | 67 | 63! 70 129 | se, 
26 «64 27 | 65 61 | 72 693 sw, 
3, 63 | 28 | 65 | 61 | 74 090 sw, 
3 63 | 32 66! 63 | 78 177 | sw. 
27, 57 | 34 | 60 | 86 385 w. 
| 69 74 
28 61 | 20 | 62 | 58! 72 744 | sw. 
6 23° 59 | 26 | 61 | 58 | 76 066 
Rochester.......... 68. ¢ 28 59) 271! 61) 58 | 74 271 | sw. 
Syracuse 7 28 89) 26/..../.. B94 
3 62) 24) 63 | 59! 72 
3 63 65 | 62! 76 se, 
2 63 26 | 64) 72 16 sw, 
l 2 63 | 24! 61 60) 73 4.) 
7 77 ; 
2 56 30) 61) nw. 9 
1) 56 | 28/ 61 | 58 | 78 8. 6 
Grand Rapids...... 00 25 61 | 27 | 63 | 60 | 76 190 one. 0 
Houghton .......... 5. hide, 5 
Marquette........... 5. 2 55 / 74 43) 5 
Port Huron......... 8.7 2 60 | 25 | 62/| 59 74 06 | sw. 9 
Sault Ste. Marie... 6 3 54/35 58 | 55 79 39° nw, 7 
1.0 2 663 | 27 | 66 | 63! 73 3 
1.4 1 64) 27 | 64) 62! 76 57; ne, 7 
1 59 | 26 | 63 | 60 | 80 79 sw. 8 
4.8 1 571 29) 58/1 55 | 78 ne, 


366 


Elevation of 


| instruments, | 

| 

Stations, | 
| 

ot, 

ee ge ae 

= 

22 

aacea 

North Dakota. 


Moorhead...........| 935) 8 | 57) 


Bismarck ..........+} 1,674) 16 | 57 | 2 


Devils Lake........- 1,482 11 44 
Williston .......... 1,875 14 44) 
Upper Miss. Valley. | | 
Minneapolis .............. 102 208 
837 171 179 
La Croase..... 714, 71 | 87 
Madison ..........++ 974 70 | 78 
Charles City .......- 1,015 8 | 58 
Davenport .......... 606 71 #79 
Des Moines ........ ° 861 84 101 
698 100 117 
Keokuk. 614 68 78 
2. 356 87 
La Salle....... ee 536 56 64 
ose 609 11 45 
rin field, 644 82 | 93 
annibal ..........- 534) 75 109 
Missouri Valley. | 
Columbia, Mo....... | 784) 11) 84 
Kansas C ity 963 78 95 
ringfield, Mo ..... 1,324, 98 104 


Lincoln 1,189 75 | 
Omaha 1,105,115 (121 
Valentine ..........| 2,508) 47 | 54 


Sioux City........ «+ 1,185 96 164 
coces 1,572 43 
1,306 56 | 67 
Yankton ........... 1,233 55 | 65 
Northern Slope. 
Havre ...... nee 2,505 11 44 
Miles City .......... 2, 42 | 50 
4,110 8 56 
Kalispell..... 2,962 11 | 34 
Rapid City......... . 3234 46 
Cheyenne .......... 6,088 56 64 
5,372| 26 36 
Yellowstone Park.. 6,200 11 47 
North Piatte........| 2,821) 48 52 
Middle Slope. | 
Denver . 5,201,129 
Pueblo..............| 4,685) 80 | 86 
Concordia .......... 1,398 42 47 
Dod “4 
Wichi 86 
Oklahoma 86 
Southern Slope, 
1,738 45 | 
3,676 10 49 
3,578) 9 | 57 


Southern Plateau. 
El Paso.............| 3,762) 10 110 


Santa 7,013) 33 | 39 
Flagstaff ..... 6,907) 12 | 44 
1,108 50 56 


16 46 
Independence ...... 3,910) 11 42 
Middle Plateau. 


Carson City ........ 4,720) 82 | 92 
Winnemucca ....... 4,344 18 | 56 
5,479, 10 43 
Salt Lake City ...... 4, 366 105 |110 
Durango .... 6546 18 | 56 


Grand Junction .... 4,608 43 | 51 
Northern Plateau, 


~~ 8,471) 52 | 58 
Bolee 3, 780] G1 | 68 
10 | Si 
1,929 101 110 
Walla Wallaft...... 1,000 71 79 
N. Pue. Coast Reg. 
North Head.......... 21) 11 | 56 
lort Crescent ....... 259; 12 | 29 
123 185 224 
Tacoma... 213113 (120 
Tatoosh Island. soon 7 | 57 
Portland, Oreg......, 153) 68 96 
Roseburg .. 498) 56) 60 
Mid. Pace. Chast Reg. | 
62 62 | 80 
Mount 2,875) 11 | 18 
Red Bluff...........| 332) 50 | 56 
Sacramento ......... 69 106 (117 
San Francisco....... | 165161 167 | 
S. Pac. Chast | 
Los Angeles 338/116 
| 87 94 102 


San Luis Obispo ....| 47 54 
West Indies. 


Grand Turk ........ 6/20 
57 87 |105 
San Juan | 82, 48 | 9 

| 
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TaBuE I.—Climatological data for U. S. Weather Bureau stations, August, 1905—Continued. 


Temperature of the air, in degrees Precipitation, in 


Pressure, in inches. 


range. 
dew-point. 
Mean relative humidity, 
per cent. 
more. 
miles. 
tion. 


rture from 
normal. 


rture from 


normal. 
rture from 


normal, 


hour. 


mean min, + 2. 


Mean temperature of the 
Date. 


Actual, reduced to 
mean of 24 hours. 
Sea level, reduced 
to mean of 24 hrs. 
Depa 
Mean max. + 
Depa 
Maximum, 
Mean maximum, 
Mivimum. 
Mean minimum. 
Greatest daily 
Mean wet thermometer. 
Depa 
~ “Days with .01, or 
Total movement, | 
Prevailing direc- 
Miles per 
| Direction. 


Sew 


~ 
= 
> 


tote 


= 


S25 83388 


* More than one date. +t No record on account of sickness of observer. 
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> | 
| 
| 
28.37 29.92 .02 66.9 |.......| 96) 98 78 45 34 60 57 77 1. 47 . 10) 6,006) se, 32) 20 
27.95 | 29.88 |\— .05 | 69.0 98 9 84) 44/19 43 | 57 | 50) 60) 0.74 4) 8 | 6,581 se. | nw. | 15 
| 742 \4 77 | 
95 | 80; SO; 62) Si 4323/4 13 | 7,663) se. | 56) on. 20 
29.04 29.93 —.04! 71.0 9% | 10 80| 54) 1) 62) 31 63 | GO| 72) 6.07 8/11 | 5,622/ se. | 59) nm. | 4 ; 
29.19 | 29.94 |\— 71.6 92 | 11| 81 | 55/16) G62) 27/....|... |....] 818 | 12 | 4,154] s. n. | 20 
28.94 | 29.96 — .03) 70.6 91/11/80) 55/| 1) 64/60/75) 248 6/10) 5,516 | s. 30) ne. | 5 
28.89 20.94 71.8 \— 11 52 25 61) 34) 66 G4 82 5.46 6 18) 3,930) se, 22s. 17 
29.30 | 29.95 .03 | 75.2 4 94 | 12) 85 | 55 | 26) 66 | 68 | 66 78| 1.93 6 | 12 | 4,420 | e. 25 | sw. | 22 
29.05 | 29.94 |— .03 | 75.5 94/11 85 | 58/26 66 26 68 | 66/77) 13) 4,724) sw. | 36) sw. | 18 
29.23 | 29.96 — .02 73.5 (4 9411 82) 26) 65 66/| 3.07 | 12! 3,937/ s. 28 ne. | 19 
29.29 | 29.95 .08 | 76.9 | 4 94 | 87 | 56 | 26) 67 | 27/| 69/67/81!) 9 | 4,195 sw. | nw, | 21 
29.60 | 29.97 .02| 782 /4 93 | 63/ 70/| 71 69 80! 3.79 10 | 3,930) sw. | nw. | 16 
29.42 | 29.98 |— .01 | 73.8)... 94 | 12 84) 54/26) 64/ 219 13 | 4105 | sw. | 24] sw. | 13 
29.33 | 29.99 .00| 744). .| 95 | 12) 86) 54 26) 63 1.36 ].......| 12 | 4,687) s. 37 | w. 22 
29.30 | 29.97 — .02) 75.8 93 12/86 | 56 26 66) 68 65/76! 24) 8 4,831) 27 | nw. | 22 
29.40 | 29.96 |— .02| 76.44 93 | 24186 | GO| 26 66 | 27 461 24] 14| 4,974) sw. | 40] nw, | 22 
29.36 | 29.96 77.6 92 | 12 86| 60 25) 69 | 23/69 | 66 71) 2.58 5,890) s, 44) nw. | 16 
76.7 71) 3.66 + 06 
29.14 | 29.94 .03 | 76.6 93 | 21/88 | 57 | 26 65 29)....)... |....] 691 /+ 3,914) s. 27 | nw. | 22 
28.96 | 29.96 |— .01 | 78.4) 95 | 16 88 | 64/19) 69 | 30| 70/66/72) 8 | 4,553| se. | 33) ne. | 16 
28.60 | 29.97 .00| 75.4 90 | 24 GO| 27; 66 70 | 67 | 79| 9 | 5,230) s. 39 | nw. | 14 
| 99 | 23, 90 | 62) 26 67 | 7] 4,740) s, 53 | nw, | 
28.67 | 29.99 —.05 77.0)4 96 | 16 88 | 62) 26) 30/ 69/65/73! 13 | 5,658) s. 44) nw. | 17 
28.77 | 29.92 .04 77.6 |4 87! 62 7 68 26 68 | 64 | 69 3.03 |— 0.3) 8 | 4,737) 30 nw. | 
27. 28 | 29.94 .00| 726 99 | 28 51/21) 59 42) 62/57/66) 0.85 |—1.2]| 8 6,000) nw. | 44/ nw, | 31 
28.72 | 2.90 — 75.4/4 06 | 10 86) 7| 65} 184\—1.4] 8 | se. 48 ne. | 20 
28.30 29.93 -.01 | 746 102 | 28 87 | 54 24 63 | 58/66) 04) 6 | 4,458) se. nw, | 23 
28.55 | 29.92 — .03 | 71.8|+ | 98 | 10 84| 52/24 42) 64/ GL) 75 | 372/411) 9 6,330) se. | ne. | 
28.60 | 29.809 — .06 75.0 97 | 2986 55/19) 252/—-06] 7 | 5,060 | sw. | 61/ n. 20 
65 0.90 0.4 
27.29 | 29.86 |— .05 96 | 24 41 29) 55 | 45 | 57 | 48 | 52 7 | 6,596) nw. | 37) nw. | 3 
27.42 | 29.91 |— .02 9 100) 25 88 | 46 16 60/52 52 1.0) 2/ 4,168) se. | 33/ nw, | 
25. 82 | 29.93 + Be 98 | 24 82) 42/16 54 39 | 52 40 | 42 — 0.4) 5,368 | sw. | 39 | sw. | 25 
26.90 | 29.89 — .04 35 16) 48 | 43) 50 | 39 | 48 24 | 
26.62 | 29.96 + .03 0.3 | 96 | 28 81 24) 58 | 33 60 | 55 | 63 i+ 60.3] 1,793] w. 36 | n. 
24.13 | 29.96 + .04 + 89 | 27) 81 | 44/ 16) 38 | 53 | 46 | 56 9| 5,710) nw. | 40) s. 22 
24.73 | 29.06 + .04 + 90 | 24 84) 41) 18 50) 44 53 45 | 56 — 06.1) 6 | 2,544/ sw. | 38] w. 30 
23.98 | 29.97 85 | 8 76) 36 | 16) 47 41 | 48 | 39 | 52 2 6 | 5,247) sw. | 33] w. 9 
27.09 | 29.95 + .O1 8| 7 4,324) se. | 30) sw, | 21 
+ 2.8 65 °o—Hs 
24.82 | 29.97 +4 .05 + 29/93/17 88| 7) 59 | 35 | 57 52 8 | 5,118/ s. 38 | n. 8 
25.35 | 29.94 .03 99) 21/90) 52/13) 58 | 42) 61 55! 61 5 | 4,582! nw. | 38! n. 5 
28.49 | 29.92 — .03 + 4.9 23 91) 26 67 | 32) 69 6 68 3,974) s. 36) nw, 5 
27.38 | 29.91 — .02 + 3.0 100 | 22 91) GO 15) 65 | 34) 67 | 6) 69 4/ 5,792) se. | 39] n. 15 
28.55 | 29.94 — .01 3.1 100 24 63 | 26 68 | 29 69 65 | 68 414,927) s. 30 w. 20 
28.67 | 29.91 . 03 1.4 | 98 | 22/91 | 63 | 30: 70 29) 71 | 67) 71 9 4 6| 8/ 5,828 | se. | 34) 20 
4.2 60 0.46 0 
28.17 | 29.92 . 00 3.6 102 19 95 66/10 72/30 69/62/55) O28 —24 5 4,657) s. 24 | n. 2 
26.29 | 29.93 | + .01 48/98/1691) 6) 9 65/34 65 | 59/62) 0.63 —1.7/| 8,001) se. 32) sw. | 15 
26.37 | 20.92 + .04 100 | 18, 94) 57) 9 G62) 40, 64, 58 64) 0.01 22 | w. 22 
+ 1.0 47 
23.38 | 29.89 -0 | 68.6/)+ 23) 86/ 81 | 51/12) 56/33 54) 45) 12 | 4,449} ne. | e. 
23.48 2.90 + .06 ~ 19 80) 43 13) 49/ 41 | 53 | 46) 64 16 | 4,255 | n. % sw. | 
28.68 | 29.79 00; 1.8 7103 | 70 26 77 | 38 | 70 42) 5 | 3,592 | e. 30 se, 22 
29.64 29.78 + § + O<.1 | 29104 72/11) 78/36) 73/65/49) 1 | 4,464) sw. | 30) s. i 
25.95 | 29.85 .04 + 06 100) 793) 1) 63 38 | 56 36 26 0 | 5,533 | se. | se. | 2 
+ 1.2 40 
25.31 | 29.89 .05) + 1.8) 95 85 | 45 | 16 52/| 45 | 53 | 42) 1 | 4,895 | sw. | 36) w. 13 
25.62 | 29.92 + 02 101 91 | 41 | 29) 51 | 49 51 | 36 34) 2 | 4,036 | sw. | 46) sw. | 2 
24.66 29.89 . 08 + 0.7) 95 87 | 13) 54/43) 53/40/44) 1 5 | 7,951 | sw. | 45) w. 2 
25.64 29.91 . 00 + 1.2) 96 89! 55/18 33 56/41 3 | 4,521 | se. | n. 25 
23.76 | 29.91 4+ 45> 12 41) 50) 11 | 4,529 nw. | 33 | se. | 27 
25. 41 | 29.92 .02) 7 1.6) 98 | 91 | 56/18 63 | 36 | 57 44) 37) S| 3 | 3,800) e, 24) sw. | 2% 
‘ +14 36 3 
26.45 | 29.97 02) + 1.1 | 97 84/ 38 31) 44) 50 35 | 37 0} 4,583 nw, | 36) sw. | 27 
27.12 | 29.91 24 108 90 | 31) 60 | 37) 54/ 37/| 30 2} 4,105 nw. | ne. 4 
29.12 | 29.92 .03| 7 + 0.6 105 91 | 48/29 43/..../... |....] ¢ 5| 1 | 5,197! e. 62 | w. 27 
25.51 | 29.92 + 28) 96 87 | 48/18 58 42) 53 | 38 | 36) 0.35 5 | 5,981 | e. 2) sw, 1 
27.93 | 29.94 —.01!| 69.0 00 99 83 44/31 55 41 53 39 40) «(0.06 4,715 | sw. | 39| sw. | 27 
60.9 7% «0.79 '—0.1 
20.88 | 30.11 + .08 | 57.9 61| 51°25 55 | 88) 8 | 9,985) nw. | 36) nw. | 
29.82 30.10 548 62} 38/25 48/| 2 8 | 3,406| w. 13 | w. 
29.95 | 30. 08 08 | 62.6 70 | 31) 55 24) 72) 0.44 0.1 5 5,065) w. 26 os. 27 
29.83 30.05 .08 | 62.6 72| GB | 26)....)... |....| 4) 4,029) n. 235i sw, 
29.98 | 30.07 4+ 60 | 48| 22 52/ 14/| 54/53/92) 218 0.2) 18 | 6,572 | sw. | 34) 13 
29.88 30.04 .038 66.2 77 4631) 0.4) 5 3,757| nw. | 20) nw, 14 
29.48 30.01 -O1 66.2 82, 41/31, 51 | 41| 55) 47 59 T. 2,975 | nw. | w. 27 
6.9 — 60 T 0.0 
29.98 30.05 + .05 56.9 0 4,246) uw. | 30) nw, | 30 
7. 54 | 29.96 69.0 0 | 8,689 | nw. | 46) nw. | 27 
9.52 | 29.86 | 80.2) 0 3,100) 15 | sw. 2 
29.81 | 29.89 .04| 72.0 0 | 6,334) 25 | s. 3 
9.82 | 29.99 48.4 0 8,913 | w. | 35) w. 5 
70. 4 a 
9.52 29.87 .05 | 80.0 0 4,766 nw. 19 nw. | 3 
9.56 | 29.92 + .04/ 70.4 0 | 3,940 w. 20 | w. 1 
9.82 | 29.91 67.4 |— 0 4,054 w. 19 nw, | 26 
29.74 | 29.96 .02| 64.0 0, 3,329! nw. | 18/ nw. 4 
29.99 | 90.00 + .02| 84.4 ...... | 98 | 20,91] 72) 
29.92 | 29.98 + .02) 81.4 —0.8/91 2 88) 69/27 0.2 10 5511) | 29) w. 27 
29. 90 29.99 + .02) 80.9 —0.5/ 88 26 86) 6 76/16 | 76 | 79) 1.6 2 8,683 e, 38 se, | 
| 
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TABLE II.—Climatological record of cooperative observers, August, 1905, 
Temperature. Precipita- Temperature, Precipita- | Temperature. | Precipita- 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion. (Fahrenheit.) — tion. (Fahrenheit.) | tion 
3 |: | |: 
| i @ i @ | 
aA | A a | | & | 
Alabama. Ins. | Ins. Arizona—Cont'd. | Ins. | Ins. Arkansas—Cont’ d. | ° | Ins. | Ine. 
Alaga 2. 94 | Greatervilie ......... 92 | 50) 73.5] 5.42 | White CHM... 0.36 
96) 59 | 76.0) 7.36 tenn 2.95 |} 97 56 | 78.2 4.07 | 
Ashville. 95 59 | 76.2) 6.76 | | 100 51 76.5 | 0.76 Ww inchester | 100 60 | 82.2 5.37 
Banton G15 Huachuca Res ........... Witts Springs .......... 58 | 75.3) 4.85 
Bermuda 96 | 62 | 79.6) 8.01 9s 59 | 78.4) 4.90 California | 
Boligee. 98} 61 80.8 3. 34 | 109 58 | 81.8 1.43 | Alturas ...... 0. 00 
Bridgeport .......... is 3.35 119 66 | 92.9 | 0.72 | 113 51 | 79.0 0.00 
Burkeville | 451 | 115 67 89.7 | 0.69 1065 50 | 78.6 0.00 
Calera. | 7.30 Mohawk Summit*!...... 120 90 99.6 | 0,00 | | 108 49 | 74.0) 0.00 
Camp 97 60 79.0) 5.35 || Natural Bridge........... 8.19 | _ 115 | 73) 94.6) 0.00, 
Citronelle ...... 96 | 64 | 80.4 | 4. 59 1.27 Bakersfield ............. .| 112 54 79.4 | 0.00 | 
| Clanton . | 98 | 60) 78.2) 5.34 97 60 | 79.1) 3.37 
% 59 78.5 6.30 2.00 | | 88|826/ T. | 
Daphne 95 66 | 81.4) 8.44 110 67 88.2) 0.61 Rerkeley ...... 77 46 | 59.8 | 0.00 | 
62 | 78.2) 5.28 Picacho *!.......... $1 92.5 | 1.80 Bishop ...... 45 | 72.7% 0.00 | 
60 | 77.4) 7.36 Pinal Ranch 1. 65 | Blue Canyon ....... | 40/652 | 0.15 | 
92 63 | 78.6 | 3.22 102 47 | 73.0) 3.78 | 0.387 
Evergreen. 100 64 | 81.8 | 3.18 70 | 91.0 | 0.83 | 100 38 64.5 0.00 
Flomaton 98 61 $2.4) 6.59 San Carlos. 106 65 | 86.0 | 2.56 | Brush Creek .............| 106 | 40) 70.8 0.07 
Florence 9 | 57) 4.14 San Simon ill 60 | 84.2) 2.25 | Butte Valley ............. | 
Fort Deposit ..........- 96 61 | 79.7 | 3.69 | Seligman ....... 98 48 | 72.0) 2.82 | Calexied | 112] 72] 90.8] 0.00 
Gadsden 102 64 | 80.0 4.72 | Sentinel *! | 117 80 94.8) 0.00) | 88 40 63.8 | 0.00 
Goodwater 9% 63 | 78.8 | 5.33 | | 1.36 | | 0.25 
| 64] 79.8 9. 21 rere | 118 66 | 89.5 | 1.94 | Cedarville ...............| 106| 39 | 71.6) 0.10 
Greenville 5.30 | | 100 58 | 81.1 | 0.85 | | 107 56 78.0) 0.04 
Guntersville ............. | Tombstone ............... | 92) 56/75.4| 419 | Claremont...........-..--| 108} 49 75.4) 0.00 
Hamilton | %6 58 | 79.0) 9.24 | 107 64 | 86.4) 2.72 | Cloverdale. | 105; 45) 71.0) 0.00 
Letohatchie ....... G68 TUCSON | 107 66 | 86.1 0.56 | COMA, | 103) 49 75.7 | 0.00 
Livingston | 97 66 | 80.4) 5.15 U pper r San Pedro......... | 101 55 | 76.4) 1.05 | 0.00 
99) 58) 782) 2.96) | 106 | 73 | 88.2) 0.16 | .-| 0.00 
97 64 | 80.6) 1.82 Walnut Grove............ be 0.17 85 45 TF. 
Madison Station.......... | 98 60 79.4) 2.63 | Willoox | 108 55 | 79.2] 1.89 | Delt 108 50 76.5) 0.00 
Maplegrove .............- 100 60 | 78.8 | 6.43 | |} 92 45 | 67.7 | 3.22 
| 97 61 | 79.5 | 5.44) |} 2.02 | 106) 78.9) 0.05 
| 2.19 | Wl | 78.8) 4.65 | 109 46 76.6 | 0.25 
Neowborm 98 63 | 79.5 | 5.79 | Arkansas. | 106} 50 | 74.1) 0.01 
cool 3. 32 | 93 60 | 78.0 | 2.30 | 106 55 | 78.2 | 0.00 
95 | 77.0] 5.85 | | 96 60 | 79.2 | 241 | | 108| 47) 75.8) 0.00 
Opelikte 96 60 | 78.8 | 9.32 Arkadelphia. .. 63 | 81.1 | 2.80 108 | 48 | 83.2 0.00 
Oe ark ... 95 63 | 79.9 2,87 Arkansas | 4.04 Emigrant Gap............ 94 49 | 71.2) 0.5 
96 64 79.9 1,27 s 90 55 | 75.4 6. 26 102; 46 | 70.6 0, 00 
Pushmataha...... 60 | 80.8 | 11.42 | 96 60 79.0) | | 115] 61 77.6) T. 
95 56 | 78.3] 6.11 | 96 57 | 77.4] 2.25 | 0. 20 
59 | 76.3 | 3.49 | 4.41 | | 68| 46! 0.00 
99 "81.6 | 5.72 | 9  59| 79.2) 1.71 | | 0. 00 
91 61 | 79.0 | 12.14 | cc 101 60 | 80.8) 4.92 | Georgetown 102 48 | 73.7) 0.08 
99 59 | 78.0) 6.43 | (MORE). 96 | 43 | 65.7| 0.00 
| 3.01 96 64 | 81.0) 4.36 | | Glendora | BOO 
Tuscaloosa 64 79.7 | 8.16 | 101 61 | 82.0} 2.58 | | | 100 33 65.2 | 0.96 
Tuscumbia ............... 97 62 79.6) 4.94 4.94 | Hanford | 110} 51 | 0.00 
97 60 | 80.4) 1.91 95 59 | 78.7) 1.80 | Healdsburg .............. | 104) 40 | 69.2 | 0.00 
Union Springs............ | 80.0} 7.40 | 9] 43 | 6.0] 0.00 
96 57 | 78.2) 6.32 984 = 79.69) 1.06 | | 116 69 93.5 | 0.00 
Valleyhead.............-- % 76.4) 3.73 | Dodd City... | 96) 54| 75.8 | 3.30 | Idylwild |} 98) 41 | 69.2) 0.17 
| 91 55 | 73.4 | 2.85 | 118] 68/93.6| T. 
Wetumpka .. 59 80.3) 3.01 Eldorado... 98 62 | 81.2 | 2.44 | 100; 50 | 74.2) 0.06 
Alaska. | Eureka Springs. | 96 53 76.8 | 4.04 | 
27 | 52.6 | 3.2 Fayetteville.............. 96 45 77.7 | 7.19 | | 655 | 81.2| 0.00 
Copper Center. ........... 20 | 52.2| 0.72] 60) 79.0 | 4.98 | | 105 | 5 | 74.8) 0.00 
82 29 | 60.0 | 2.72 | 1.20 | Kennedy Gold Mine ..... | | 0.10 
BG 9.35 | 99 56 | 79.4 1, 96 | 96 42 67.0) 0.00 
73 | 38 54.4] 7.85 96 60 | 80.2 3.51) 112; 55 | 78.9) 0.00 
78 54.6) 6.26) 102 62 | 82.3) 2.84) | 109 | 55 | 80.6) 0.00 
Ketchumstock...... ..... 78 17 | 48.9) 1.48 | | 103 60 | 82.6) 0.60 | Lick Observatory......... 50 | 70.2 | 0.00 
74 36 | 54.1 4. 30 | | 95 51 | 76.4) 3.18 | Livermore. | 106 44 | 69.4 | 0.00 
85 39 | 58.0 | 12.71 | Jonesboro .........- 59 | 75.8 | 3.26 | 101} 46) 70.7) 0.00) 
80 45 | 56.3 | 12.99 | -| 101 59 | 80.0 | 2.59 Lone Pine 98 43| 72.8 | 0.00 
69 45. | 56.3 | 7.38 | | «61. | 80.8 | 3.54 | 9% 46 68.0) 0.00 
ng, 75 $2 | 54.8) 2.14 | 97 55 | 77.4 | 5.25 | . 106 | 77.6 | 0.07 
BUMPS... os 70 31 53.3) 4.46 | | 2.80 |} 18 | 52 89.2) 0.00 
24 | 52.5) 1.02) 99 60 | 80.2 | 3.30 | Marysville 110 | 49 | 75.3) 0.10 
coves | 3.61 | | 914) 554] 74.34) 1.87 Mills College | | 0.00 
Arizona Canal Co. Dam . 14 70 | 91.6) 0.43 | Newport, 99 61) 81.4) 2.59 Milton (near) ............ 103 | 54/760) T. 
104 52 | 76.3 | 1.68 | 96 52 | 76.2 | 2.84 Mohave. . 68 90.8!) 0.00 
48 | 70.2) 219) | 97 60/ 80.2 | 290 Mokelumne Hill ......... 48 | 76.4) 0.03 | 
100 69 | 85.8 | 2.70 | 99 60 | 78.8 | 4.58 Montague 105 39 | 72.3 | 0.00 
-| 114 67 | 90.2) 0.46 95 63) 81.1 3.85 Monterio ......... 56 | 75.5 | 0.02 
Casagrande .............. | 118 73 | 95.2 | 0.02 | 97 62 | 80.6 6.03 Monumental ............. 96 35 | 65.0 | 0.00 
Cochise*!..... 105 65 | 76.8 | 2.25 | Pocanontas 96 61 | 79.6 2. 98 Mount St. Helena 0. 00 
Congress 104 57 | 85.4) 0.96 | 93 52 | 75.9 | 6.74 | Napa....... 50 | 69.1 | 0.00 
101 61 $0.6 | 3.27 | 100 63 | 81.6 5.11 113} 73] 93.2 0. 60 
105 63 | 83.5) 1.09 100 53 | 78.7 | 235 
105 49 | 78.4 0.90 | 101 60 | 80.6 | 2.45 | Nevada City. 100 43 | 69.8 | 0.64 
2. 24 | 96 60} 78.8) 6.14 Newcastle.......-...- 106 56| 79.4) 0.19 
Fort Apache 97 50 | 71.6 | 1.96 | || Silversprings............. 94 55 | 76.3 3. 12 110 50 | 78.0 | 0.00 
Fort Defiance ............ | 90) 42 65.6) 0.98 || Spielerville............... 97| 61| 79.7) 5.45 90| 44| 66.2) T. 
94 57 | 76.4) 2.07 | Springbank | 97 40 | 68.0 | 0.00 
Fort Huachuea.... ...... | 95 48 | 70.2) 3.55 | 98 59 | 73.8 | 4.88 | North Bloomfield.........| 102° 7'| 72.6f| 0.10 
Fort Monave ............. 118 | 92.4) 0.66 100 | 55] 79.8| 320 ics 79| 48 | 62.9] 0.00 
116 72 | 94.0) 0.05 98 61} 81.6 | 3.64 | Ontario (near) ......... 106 49 | 74.0) 0.00 
102!) 61 | 820 | 3.91 Warren 100 591 81.0! 5.99 135 48 | 79.9 T. 
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TABLE II.— Climatological record of cooperative observera—Continued. 


Temperature, Precipita- Temperature. Precipita- Temperature. Precipita- 
| (Fahrenheit.) tion. ( Fahrenheit. ) tion. (Fahrenheit. ) tion, 
Stations, 3 =. Stations. 3 Stations. | 
s|3 se s | sa | § B2 
= 3 = = 2 a =z 
Ria = zig ie |e 
California—Cont d. Ins. Ins. Colorado—Cont'd. ins. Ins. Florida—Cout Ins. Ins. 
Orleans 4577.0 0.00 &5 31 | 59.2) 1.09 Merritt Island. . 72 81.0) 5.84 
Oroville 51 | 76.6) 0.08 0-4 31. 56.8) «(0.30 Miami . 93 71 82.5 | 13.71 
0. 00 | 67 3148.8) 2.11 Middleburg . 96 67 79.8 10.14 
49 76.5) 0.13 os 92 46 68.4 1,27 Molino. 59 81.1 | 7.23 
Peachiand.. .............| 91 41 | 63.7 T 99 41 68.6) 37 Monticello..............-- 96 66 80.4 7.49 
Pilot Creek....... eos 0. 53 | 102 78.4) 1. Mount Pleasant .......... 65 80.0 3.68 
Pine Crest. ..... 100 50 | 67.6 0.00 Holyoke... 99 51 | 74.4) 1.4 New Smyrna....... 97 67 81.6) 5.52 
Placerville ............. 97 4° 68.5) O24 Idaho Springs .. 83 65.0) 1S: 95 70 81.6 10.04 
Point Lobos ......... 72 «(0.00 83 4 66.3 95 69 81.0 9.86 | 
Point Lomo. 0. 00 Lake Moraine ........... 74 4 55.6 2. Orange City..............| 68 82.2 10.6% | 
Point Reyes L. Light O4 499, 544 0.00 104 Orange Home............ 68 80.6 12.82 
Porterville . 10 479.6 0.00 68 80.4 17.13 
100 55) 74.0) 0.00 Las Animas.............-| 105 77.2) 0.5: 67 80.1 13.48 
Reddin 106 | 70.6) 0.00 91 32. OO. 81. 7°) 22.49 | 
Redlands -| 107 5177.4) 0.00 97 19 93 65 80.7) 8.42 
Reedley .. esos 51 | 79.7 0.00 Longs 77 $2) 54.9! 1. St. Augustine .......... 70 81.1 13.00 
Represa ......... wees Mancos. 44 «67. 0. BR, EAD 95 67 80.5 16.26 
Riverside ............ on 108 49 74.7) «0.00 41 64.4) 0. Stephensville 958] 80,88) 19. 47 
cc 108 499° «74.9 «0.00 83 an 4 66 80.3 24.76 
Sacramento. . 95 49 69.2 0.00 %6 50 72.2) 0. Tallahassee........... 90 6679.0 6.31 
San Bernardino ..........| 108 47 | 76.1) Platte Canon. Tarpon 68 79.6 16.80 
San Jacinto .........-...-| 105 5 0.37 100 ‘1 | 74.6) 0, Titusville . 10.29 
San Rafael............. -| 0. 00 3863.8) Georgia. 
Santa Barbara............. % 0. 00 Santa Clara...............| 88 8% 624 4.6 Abbeville ............ 4.55 
Santa 92 0, 00 Sapinero, .. 618) (0.6 Adairsville . ........... 63° 76.6°) 4.56 
Santa Cruz ..... | 61. 0. 00 Sheridan Lake . 102 76.6) — 100 61 82.2) 3.45 | 
Santa Maria........ 47 | 63.6 T. Silt.. 6 69.0 LO 67 SOS) 1.90 
Santa Rosa......... 41 | 64.6 0.00 Silverton. 79 32 1, & 63 3. 32 
36 68.6 0.00 Victor. sl 59.5) 6 98 55 (76.9 | 2.83 
97 64) 81.2) 0.00 a3 2 «(6.6 des na 96 60 77.3 4.78 
Southeast Farallon....... 62 49 55.1 (0.00 os 4 68.60 4.59 
Stockton ....... 71.6) 0.00 Vhitepine . 76 82/534) 1. 58 76.5 3.96 | 
Storey... 108 48 | 77.2) 0.00 100 75.0) 89 5472.7 7.92 
Summerdale .............| 90 0.00 Yume 0.73 67 81.4) 4.87 
Summit..........- 79 70.2 0.00 Connecticut, lvl 65 5, 83 
Susanville ........... 41 | 67.4) 0.52 Bridgeport .............. 88 88 68.9 4.66 100 73.0) 4.57 
Tejon 100 62 | 78.8 0.00 386 38. 64.4 «410 Dahlonega ..... 92 58 74.4 6.38 
46 68.6 «08.15 42° 65.76 4.10 1014 62° 82.14) 2.15 
90 38 61.2) 0.00 3. 79 89 52 73.2 | 14.00 
Tulare. 50 77.4) 0.00 Hawleyville ............. 87 2 | 67.2) 5.96 64 81.2 3.78 
Tustin ..... eee 0. 00 cece 85 48 | 67.9) 5.12 102 62 82.2 3.55 
Ukiah ...... 40 71.0) 0.00 North Grosvenor Dale.... 589 2 66.6 468 99 59 | 78.9 | 299 
Upland........... 46, 72.3 0.00 4 68.0) 7.37 vo 56 3.88 
Upperlake .............. 106 37 | 70.7 0.00 Southington .............) 87 42 66.8 4.75 Exporiment.............. 97 77.6 | 2.92 
Upper Mattole...... ove] RO South Manchester ........ BES 100 6 81.2 218 
Vacaville... .... 0.00 Storrs. ses 86 43 66.0 2.63 99 64 79.4) 4.84 
Ventura . ..... 65.4 0.00 Voluntown ...........-.-- 87 38° 66.6 «4.23 58) 79.2 3.2 
coos) 108 49 77.4) 0.00 Wallingford ........... 5. 68 Fort Gaines ...... 95 66 79.9) 2.26 
119 78 | 97.2) 0.00 41 68.6 5.65 57 (74.6) 3.61 
56 80.6) 0.00 West Cornwall........... 86 64.2) 4.71 96 59 76.2 5.60 
Wheatland .............. 105 50 | 74.6) 0.00 93 52 75.0) 5.60 Greensboro............. . 59 «78.8 6.87 
108 34 68.2 0. 00 Millsboro 93 51 | 73.8 | 12.83 59 «78.4 2. 30 
110 65 | 83.8 T 89 52 72.2) 2.34 100 61 78.8 5,30 
87 45 65.2 0.00 89 5372.2) 5.69 Hawkinsville ........... 106 60 82.2) 5.2 
69.5) | District of Columbia. Lost Mountain. ......... % 60 75.6 6.03 
---| O16 Distributing Reservoir*>. 88 61 746 824 Os 63 80.0 3.97 
97 31/642 06.00 Receiving Reservoir*® ... 89 57 | 74.7| 5.70 100 65 80.8 6.08 
Colorado, West Washington ........ 97 52 | 76.8 | 10.77 97 62 80.2 | 3.13 
Alford . OF] 87] 641) 0.75 Apalachicola ............. 92 68 81.2) 10.43 100 63 80.6) 3.08 
Autelope Springs. 23 538 1.86 67 80.6 11.62 Montesuma .......... .. ---| 5.98 
AGHCTOM | 55.6) 1.39 93 70 | 81.3) 12.72 Monticello ..............- 100 60 77.6) 3.47 
108 4 78.4) 1.99 95 70) 82.1 14.62 6379.9) 411 
54/724) 0.22 Bonifay 67 | 80.6 8.99 “9 57 77.4 5.94 4 
Breckenridge ........... | 79 31,546) 211 Brooksville 96 66 | 80.4 17.47 Oakdale 3.17 
Buenavista........... 84; 1.27 92 66 80.3 11.13 Point Pete 101 57° (77.8 | 2.57 
Burlington........... yo 50 | 73.8 1.34 96 71 | 828) 15.11 97 66 79.5 6.48 
Cases Ulty........... 9s 49; 72.8) 130 69 82.1 10.91 64 80.9 
Cheesman 66.9) 0.7 96 65 79.0 6.35 66 79.8) 5.93 
Cheyenne Wells..........| 100 54 74.6) 1.12 69 81.1 14.10 75.6 464 
Clearview ...... 36 55.5) Federal Point............ 4 70 | 80.9 13.65 Resaca | 
Collbran ..... 93 44 68.6) 0.85 Fernandina .............. 69 | 80.9 15.89 dane 99 58 78.0 4.16 
Colorado Springs. 9 | 47 67.2) 0.98 Fort Meade ............. 68 | 81.2 17.90 98 69 81.0 7.09 
Conejos ...... con 0 | 63.6 0.73 | 91 70 | 80.9 10.52 95 67* 80.5" 5.41 
Crippleereek 4.59 Fort Pierce .............., 70 30.6 3.71 Statesboro................ 101 65 $0.4 7.04 
72.3) 0.75 | Gainesville....... 68 81.2) 14.90 102 60 79.3 6.64 
Eagle . 87| 34/614) 0.59 95 70) 81.6 0.00 96 62 76.6 5.08 
Fort Collins............ 45) 683) 1.25 68 82.4 16.59 97 67 80.9 38.16 
101, 73.6) 1.58 68 80.6 10.56 67 79.9 0.68 
82; 42/624); 1.83 69 | 80.6 7.78 ss 9 67 79.8) 6.32 
Fruita ....... O88] 44) 741 | 0.99 Kissimmee.............. 92 69 | 80.4 13.90 99 66 80.4) 8.99 
Garnett 87] 30) 59.8 1.44 Lake City...... eae 96 68 | 80.9 7.76 | Washington ............. 98 62 77.1 3.66 
Gleneyre..... anecee 4 | 67.0) 1.70) Macclenny ............... 68 80.8 12.48 Waverly ..... 6 65 80.9 6.35 \ 
Glen wood Springs. 69 | 81.9) 6.52) 97 66 80.8 6.05 
(irand Valley .......... 97 42; 71.2) 1.07 98 70 | 81.6) 9.88 | Waynesboro.............. 96 6477.8) 4.94 
cee 97 | 4l | 71.2) 0.60 | 70 | 80.6) 13.21 | 99 58 80.2 6.69 
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Temperature. | Precipita- | Temperature. | Precipita- | Temperature. , Precipita- 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion. | (Fahrenheit. ) tion, (Fahreuheit.) tion. 
| | | ~ 
| | z | © | i> 
7/8 iz 71/8/38 \4 
Idaho. Ins. Ins. lUlinois— Cont’ d. ° ° ° Ins. | Ins Indian Territory—Cont’d.| | | ® Ins. | Ins. 
ce 964 69.2¢ 0.05 Monmouth ............... 97 49 75.9 2.04) 100, G61 80.6 2. 63 
American Falls ...... 40 70.6 0.44 92 52 72.4) 3.64 | 96°) 58*| 6.58 
98 38 «69.0 1, 38 Morrisonville ........... 1 95 54. 1,78 1. 02 | 
Cambridge . 107 37 | «73.0 Mount Vernon ........... 95 55 77.2 | 275 102 54 | 80.8 0.87 
Chesterfield ..............| 30 62.2 0.64 New Burnside ........... 95 52. 76.9 | 3.00 Holdenville .............. 99 63 80.4 6.08 
92 26 65.9 0,12 98| 54/740! 412 | Muskogee ................ 9 | 60/ 79.3) 2.22 
34. (73.0 0.07 95 55 | 75.8 | 2.94 Okmulgee ................| 96) 658 78.8) 5.13 
98 42 70.4 1.04 93 54 75.4 1. 66 | 101; 62) 81.6 0.65 | 
26 62.0 6.15 92 56 | 75.4 | 3.43 | 98 | 83.4) 0.80 
95 56 | 75.7 2. 31 South McAlester.......... 98 62 | 81.4 3. 84 | 
| 110 49 «79.6 T. 96 51 74.2 1.31 Tahlequah. ......... 
Grangeville ............. 96 37) 68.0 0. 08 s 93 54 1, 82 96 55 | 78.2 5.27 | 
95 38 | 67.2) O17 96 5374.6) 2.60 96 61 | 79.8 3. 08 
0.16 98 57 77.0 | 4.3 Webbers Falls ........... 101 58 80.0» =2.00 
95 32 64.4 0. 00 71.2 5. 85 lowa 
Idaho Falls ...... 39 68.5 0.91 91 74.4) 5.10 Afton 94 5475.1) 4.67 
......: 97 32. 63.6 0.48 5473.2 3.75 95 52 | 75.0 | 7.87 | 
oo 0. 39 94 53) O75. 6 3. 02 o4 52 | 73.1 4, 89 
93 39 «64.8 0.45 94 538 72.6) 4.25 cx 97 54 75.5) 6,62 
Landore....... 90 2 61.7 «(0.06 as 95 55 | 77.6 | 1.86 96 55 | 73.3) 4.75 
Lemhi Agency ........... 9 30) 64.2) 1.52 96 51 73.2) 2.15 AMADA, 49 74.2; 1.96 | 
g2e 65.6° 0.81 52 | 75.8 | 1.70 95 52 | 75.4 3.03 | 
Lovell.. 1054 354 69.94 0.18 95 51 | 72.3 | 6.52 Atlantic 98 | 50/748) 4,54) 
87 34. (62.1 0. 10 Tilden 55 | 75.5 3. 20 97 50 | 74.4 2.72 | 
46' 73.7 0.14 74.7) 2.14) Belleplaine............... 56 | 73.8 |) 2.66 | 
Mink Creek............... 92 38/640) 0.01 9 | 52 74.0) 4.88 Bonaparte .............. | 7.93 | 
93 27 59.6) 0.18 94 55 (76.5 | 4.57 95 60 | 72.6) 2.96} 
97 40 70.4 0.30 Winnebago............... 93 50 72.2) 3.83 Burlington ............... 93 57 | 76.0 6.61 | 
3600 (71.7 0. 00 51 | 72.8 2.91 | | 74.2 1. 64 | 
on execs 108 35 (71.5 0.17 sexes 92 49° 71.6 6.26 Cedar Rapids............. 97 | 53 | 75.4) 3.48 
Paris. 86 37 63.2 0.88 Indiana, 95 53 | 74.5 7.74) 
Payette 108 0 75.5 0.00 92 50 | 70.8 | 2.88 95 64) 74.2 | 3.78 | 
Porthill 64.9 «0.12 92 57) 75.0 | 6.75 College Springs ..........| 94) 659 75.8) 2.45 | 
32. 66.8 0.11 Bloomington ............. 92 58 75.3) 8.05 Columbus Junction ...... 94; 52) 75.2) 3.36 
oc 31 58.8) «(0.41 Butlerville ........ g2 74.4 | 9.28 92 65 | 74.0 4.29 
33° «65.8 | 0.39 Cambridge City .......... 92 52 | 72.6 5.07 | Bi 2a 
29 63.7) 0.85 95 52 73.7 | 5.93 93; 58/742) 5.43) 
32. 66.5 0. 58 95 51 | 73.7 2.47 49 71. 3. 07 
38 69.6 «60.65 95 56 730) 4.49 | 95 49 71.8) 5.53 | 
Lilinois, Farmersburg ...... bine 939; 54" 75.04) 2.69 97; 75.0, 1.15 
96 58 77.2 2.05 90 53 | 72.2 5. 06 | 92 57 | 74.6 4. 50 
Alexander 4.58 Greensburg ..............| 9% 52 74.5 | 4.72 944 73.04 4.27 | 
93 51 70.0) 5.20 91 51 71.8 | 3.47 | 101 60/738, 283} 
51 71.4 4.25 ee 100 54 | 77.4 6.73 gs 58 76.6 2.61 | 
93 51 73.4) 434 Holland ..... 944, 534 76.44 79.1 52'72.2) 5.05) 
92 52 71.8) 4.00 92 54 72.4 | 4.25 94) 48/ 70.6 5.08 | 
ap 96 54/ 78.3) 2.35 Jeffersonville............. 96 58 | 77.0] 4.23 | 
Bloomington .............. 99 Sle 76.8 2.96 Kokomo..... 51 73.8 | 7.63 | 97 | 73.4) 2.42 
96 52 76.4 1,85 95 55 | 74.8 | 4.27 Fort Dodge 97 | 55 | 74.4 7. 63 | 
96 5475.8) 4.03 86 70.6 | 3.20) eee 4. 93 
o4 53. 75.7 4.65 Logansport.............. 93 4672.2) 5.61 93) 49) 72.2) 3.78 
98 67 $1.1 2. 34 93 53 | 73.2 3.49 Grand Meadow....... 92; 71.0 93 
95 54 | 77.3 3. 99 93 51 | 72.2) 4.40 | 98 51 | 73.6) 5.01 | 
52 76.6 | 2.95 91 51 | 72.8 | 7.44] 97 54 675.4 «4.39 
95 57 | 78.0 | 2.85 93 561 74.6) 9.55 / 95; 52) 74.2 5.74 | 
Colchester........... 95 54 76.1 | 5.2: Mount Vernon ........... 99 65 | 79.8| 2.14] | Grundy Center........... 73.2| 2.81] 
Decatur ..... 95 53 76.2) 1.44 93 | 50 | 71.4) 4.74 | Guthrie Center........... 98 54 | 75.1 | 3.23 | 
| 95 52 73.7) 415 94 56 | 75.4) 7.58 99 | 53/746) 3.96 | 
93 55 | 74.8| 289 95 | 57 | 77.2] 12.85 | 97| 67/|76.0| 2.77 | 
98 57 | 79.3 3.78 Rensselaer .............. 92; 72.8; 3.00 Hanlontown ...... 98; 71.9)| 2.39 
5474.7) 3.36 | 91 51 | 72.6] 5.34] we 94| 74.2 4,70 
Friendgrove .............| 91 58 74.9 5.88 50 .....| 5.01 | OF 56 | 75.8 8.25 
97 52 | 74.0, 2.58 91 54 73.9) 3.33 | 94 55 | 73.4 6.01 
4.21 101 54 | 77.1 3. 64 | 95 48 73.0 2.60 
| be 95 5676.4 3.44 98 53 77.4 3.71 95 55 | 74.8 6.17 
97 6 4. 67 95 56 | 76.3 | 4.31 96 52 | 73.8 2. 76 
| 99 5577.0 4.42 93 56 74.4) 8.42 96 51 | 74.4 2.62 
95 53 74.1) 42 93 5474.0) 5.18 95 49 | 72.5 | 2.62) 
96 53 (77.0 2. 53 92 52 | 72.4 4.96 98) 54) 75.6 1, 96 
92 57 |73.6)| 375 96 52 | 73.0 5.24) 98 50 | 75.8 | 3.92 
95 56 73.6 4,29 93 56 | 76.8 | 2.43 | 93 | 55 | 75.0) 7.81 
Kishwaukee ............ 4 49} 72.0) 3.1: 92 40 | 67.3 3.92 6. 71 
95 48 | 72.1 4.37 nen’ 91 53 | 73.4) 2 95 97 55 | 75.0 | 3.93 
94 47 | 72.1 7.90 enews 96 55 77.2 | 4.77 92 57 | 74.6 3.53 
| 5.11 Washington ..............| 95 56 | 75.6 | 6.69 94) 55 | 75.8) 4.60 | 
\ McLeansboro............. | 58 77.0) 3.30 Werthingtem ............- 54 75.8 | 4.30) 98 | 77.2; 1.30] 
99 52 | 74.7) 491 Indian Territory 76.4) 1.74) 
| 96 53 | 75.0) 1.77 | 62 | 83.3) 0.87) cas 2. 96 
| 96 52 174.5! 2.59 Chickasha.......... 110) 56! 86.1!) O89) | 108 50 | 74.8 | 3.21 | 
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Temperature. Precipita- ‘Temperature. Precipita- Temperature. | Precipita- 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion. | (Fahrenheit. ) tion. (Fabrenheit.) | tion 
; | 
| z z 
a 
Stations. | Lace Stations. Lace Stations. a. 
a a | a a | = 
a | a | 3 |e 
| | | | 
td. | | Ins. | In. Kansas—Cont'd. ¢ Ins. Ins. Louisiana—Cont'd. ° | Ins. Ins 
Mason City 96 55 | 73.8) 5.00 .| 102 55 | 78.6) 2.13 94; 81.2 | 10.52 
Masseoa. -| 102 5277.0) 3.84 Manhattan b.............. 107 60 79.7 1.50) Jennings. 96 | 68 83.2) 3.87 
96 72.2) 3.75 Manhattan c............-- | 104 58 | 79.0 1, 30 98| 68/827 2.09 
Montezuma .............. | §.20 100 63 80.1 1.55) Lake Charies............. 98 68 88.4) 3.03 
| 4.87 Medicine Lodge ......... | 87 | $0.2 Lakeside ................. 9% | 69/829 3.13 
Mount Pleasant.......... 95 52 | 75.4) 6.10 Minneapolis.............. | 105 79.4 0.48 97; 72/829) 5.39 
Mount Vernon ........... 98 55 75.0 | 1.56 99' 58/788 2.76 Libertyhill ............... 9 | 82.4) 2.40 
Muscatine. | 3.36 98 64 80.1 1.09 Logansport.............. 2. 36 
201 Neosho Rapids ..........| 0.58 | Melville 98 | 67/826) 5.08 
New Hampton ...........) 96 5472.4) 4.26 107) 58), 82.2) 0.84) 9s 64 82.0) 7.94 
93 54 | 73.7) 5.10 Newton | 105 61 81.0 114) 101) 65 84.3 3. 06 
Northwood... 96 | 72.4) 2.97 100 55 758 0.41 6. 31 
Odebolt 100 75.7) 2.82) 101 60 | 79.5 3.07 New Iberia.............. 92 69 | 81.4 8.45 
48 | 73.2) 3.28 0. 55 Plain Dealing ........... 99 63 81.8 4.06 
98 5577.5) 203 59 | 77.8 4.07 92 72 | $2.8 10.81 
96 51 | 72.5 2. 83 . 97 5577.0 3.85 97 68 83.4 4.64 
Oskaloosa 5375.0) 3.80 105¢ 77.22 0.70 Reserve ... ge 71 | 81.8 7.55 
Ottumwa...... 57 | 77.2) 6.86 Pleasanton ..........-.... 9 59 77.6 6.74 co 97 60 81.8 1.30 
Pacific Junction.......... os 53 74.5) 3.47) 100 5977.3 2.76 62/828 3.65 
Perry .... 95 | 685 | 75.0| 5.30 | 104 «(2.07 | 9 68/826 4.88 
95 52 | 74.9) 8.47 | | 105 59 80.0 «0.04 | 2. 84 
Pocahontas... ... | 98 55 | 74.2 | 5.87 | 104 59° 80.8 «1.55 Sugar ExperimentStation. 95 69 | 82.4 3.38 
9% | 59/ 77.0) 3.96 | 102-54 2.40 9 68 82.8) 5.08 
Ridgeway .... ........... 97) 58 | 740! 8.62 | 1044 79.64 0. 83 | 93 69 80.6 13.56 
Rock Rapids .............| 96| 44| 6. 00 | | 86! 75.7) 246) Maine. 
Rockwell City........... | 55 | 73.8 4. 20 101 65 | 77.2 2.23) 84| 40 7) 256 
93 | 56 | 78.4) 3.46) | 87 | 0,37 1. 28 
| 9% 56 | 75.6 | 4.04 | 0. 25 8s 40 | 65.2 4.26 
; 53) 74.8) 3.15 | | 105 77.0 0,32 0. 53 
| 5271.6) 463) 97 6te 79.14 6.55 Debscomeag .............. 91 41 64.8 1.10 
60 | 77.0) 5.43 | Wamego*! ° -| 97 63 | 77.4 3.38 &8 3°. 65.4 1.43 
% | 53 | 75.6) 394) | 687/786) 1.36] | Farmington.............. 87 | 63.5) 3.10} 
Sioux Center....... | 94 52 | 73.2 | 2.76 Yates Center 99 59 | 79.2 2.44) Gardiner ...............- 89 40 | 65.6 2.03 
93| 66| 74.6] 544 Grant Farm.............- 
Storm Lake ...........- 95 55 | 73.0) 2.67 | 74.5) 5.49 1. 43 
93| 58 | 75.6) 7.60 Anchorage 9% 54/750) 279) 86 | 33/ 61.8) 0.12 
98 57 | 75.6 | 4.75 Bardstown ... 96 55 | 77.2) 3.06 | 90 45 | 66.6 1.79 
95 49 | 73.7) 3.00) Beatty ville 95 51 75.4 3.68 40 | 63.5 | 2.23) 
Vinton | 46 | 73.6) 1.05) Beaver Dam.............. | 97 50 | 76.8 2.01 Min 85 40 | 63.2) 1.86 | 
93° 4.05 | 52, 74.4 4.97) Millinocket ............- 89 35°) 63.9 2.08 
Washington .............. 93") 74. 4°) 5.58 | | 98 59 76.9 431) North Bridgton .......... SS 42 | 66.0 2.538 
45 | 73.8 | 2.23) Bowling Green ........... 57 | 78.4) 1.19 86 36 | 60.2 | 2.49 | 
| 9 51/744) 441 52 | 77.4) 371) 89 35 | 64.0 2.13 | 
| 104) 57/| 78.0!) 5.39 99 35/787) 297 32 | 63.2) 0.06) 
53) 720) 5.49) 99 56 | 78.7 2.67 Rumford Falls ........... 88 36 | 64.1) 2.85) 
Webster City ............ | 50 | 75.2) 3.97 Catlettsburg........ 55/741 7.46 
54) 73.0) 5.33 95 45 | 76.9 1.98) 83 41 | 62.3¢ 2.37 
73.4 1.61 | Edmonton 93 75.5 258 cc 88; 33/624) 0.15 
Wilton Junction ......... 4874.0) 3.538 92 5273.4 3.67 88 37 | 64.4 2.03 
Woodburn | 50) 74.0) 275) Frankfort ............... | 94 56 74.8) 5.20) Annapolis ...............| 59 | 76.4 4.13 
95 47 | 73.6) 4.32) Franklin........... 57 77.6 1.31 Bachmans Valley......... 49 | 68.8 7.47 
Greensburg .............- 98 42,750 4.04) Boettcherville............ 104 45 74.6 5.40 
co | 0.12) High Bridge ............. 97 55 76.6 3.57 | cv 95 55 (76.0 =5.60 
106) 55 785 | 0.64 Hopkinsville ............. 9 55 780) 415 Cheltenham .............. 89| 51/726 %92 
| 8.25 | Irvington | 9 57 76.5) 1.78) Chestertown.............- RS 54, 73.2) 4.01 
102; 77.1 | 5.72) os 74.6 «5.63 45 | 71.2 4. 23 
sees os 59 | 76.9) 2.93 Leitchfield ............... 75.1) 2.00 Clearspring .............. 89 50 | 70.3 4.41 
101 57 | 78.8 | 276 51 | 76.6 | 2.22) ce 91 53 | 73.9 5.03 
101 61 | 79.0) 0.29) Manchester .............- 75.6" 4.84) Collegepark .............- 100 48° 74.0 7.86 
Clay Center .............- | 106; 59/793) 0.47 58 | 77.5) 1.80 | 415 
Coffey ville 105 | 821 |.......! 95 59 76.6 6.40 
49 75.5) 1.90) 95 52 | 75.3 4.66 | 88 51/708) 4.14 
| 58 76.9 5.06 Middlesboro ............. 92 43 | 72.1 4.02 85 38 65.2) 1.85) 
Cottonwood Falls........ 106 57 | 82.4) 0.51 Mount Sterling .......... 93 5374.4) 3.54 5. 59 
Cunningham............. | 103°) 81.2°) 1.06 | 93 60 | 76.8 | 2.91 | §2 | 72.9) 3.97 
104 77.0) 1.56 | 54) 74.8 4.38 73.6) 4.38 
| 79.0 | 0.37 9 62) 80.0 210) Frederick .............-.- 92) 49/7322) 3.28 
102 61 | 79.3) 0.86 95 55 | 75.2) 6.09 | 42 | 65.9) 4.31 
107 5879.8) 1.02 St. John..... 91 M 74.3 2.16 | 49 | 73.8 3. 08 
.. 103 61 78.4) 2.67 | 95 55) 74.8 4.96 Greenspring Furnace..... 92 45 | 71.9 | 4.27 
Fall 57 | 78.4) 1.75 Taylorsville. ............. 93 52) 74.6) 3.19 | 9 %54/73.6) 5.40 
Farnsworth ............. 105 5277.0) 0.59 | 98 5474.0 6.31) Johns Hopkins Hospital. 90 52 | 74.7 | 6.57 | 
102 49 | 79.8) 2.37 Williamsburg ............ 91 75.1 5.19 | 93 47 | 73.6) 5.57 
Fort Leavenworth. ....... gs 63) 79.2) 4.36 | Williamstown ............ 55 72.8 4.69) 92 74. 8. 37 
Port Seats . 100 59 | 78.4 5. 62 | Louisiana, 6.13 
677.4 «6.01 98 68 | $2.7 6.18 New Market...... ay 49 | 72.0) 4.37 | 
cee 103 55 | 79.8) 0.57 104 64 84.9 2.40) 85 | 39 65.6) 4.47) 
| 60| 77.2) 0.73 66 | 82.5) 7.77 | Pocomoke City ........... 92} 53 | 746) 6.21 
| 104 53 | 78.1) 1.47 | Baton Rouge ............. 68 | 83.4 4.17 | 92 57 | 76.2 4.21 | 
100 76.2) 2.84) 97 68 | 81.7) 3.69) Princess Anne ........... 51) 72.6) 5.89) 
98 6177.5) 3.50) 98 81.0 B11) Solomons. ........... 61) 75.7) 3.10) 
51) 76.2) 0.95 69) 83.7 315 Sudiersville .............. 50) 74.6 3.92 
103 54 | 78.3) 0.82 991) 67!| 83.21) 1.57 Takoma Park ............ 72.7) 9.96 
103 60 | 79.1) 1,32 98 67 83.9 2.41 87 | 3.99 
independence ............ 107 60 | 82.2) 0.93 93 67 | 81.0 5.27) Westernport ............. 92) 45 | 71.7) 2.78) 
0. 67 96 68 | 82.1 5.71 Massachusetts. | 
La Crosse...... 107 59 79.8) 0.35 Donaldsonville........... 103 69 | 839 3.78 Amberst. ...... 89); 66.2) 6.47 
cece coveces 103 85 | 79.2| O27 Farmerville?.............| 97 67 | 82.6 |....... 84) 65.2) 4.35 
104 57 | 0.63 98 70 83.0 8.59) Bluehill (summit)........ 88 | 66.5) 3.64 
103) 80.2) 1.09 Georgetown .............. | 97| 64/820! 3.71 Cambridge ............... | 47/688 3.04 
Mucksville ....... -| 101, | 77.3 | 1, 52 | Grand Coteau ............ | 67 | 82.9) 4.12 Chestnuthill ...... 92 46 | 68.4) 3.84) 
McPherson | 107, | 80.6) 1.10 | Hammond ......... 95! 68) 81.4! 5.75 | || East Templeton *! 85 49 | 67.2! 6. 45 | 


| 
| 
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TABLE II. SS record of cooperative observers— Continued. 


} Temperat ure, | Preci pita- Temperature. Preci pite- Temperatu re. Precipita- 
| (Fahrenheit. ) tion. | (Fahrenheit. ) tion. (Fahrenheit. ) tion, 
Stations. | Stations. | Stations. =| 
| ls = = = 
| a | A | = A | = 
| | | | 
Massachusetts —Cont’d, Ins. | Ins. || Michigan—Cout'd. | | ms. Ins. | Mississippi—Cont’d. Ins. | Ins. 
Wall Rivew. 48 67.0 4.94 | 47 | 69.0) 5.32) 97 | 68 | 83.0) 6.04 
Fitchburg . 46 66.6 5.38 Muskegon | 98 49 | 70.2) 4.54 93 | 61) 784) 5.61 
Framingham. ........--- 8S 41 | 65.2 2. 54 eee 9 | 58 67.4 3. 53 | | Brookhaven.............. | 101) 65 | 83.2 4.97 
. 8.61 90 48 | 68.7 2.06 | 99| G1 | 80.8] 5.3 
ror 6.49 88 48 | 67.0) 1 30) Crystal Springs.......... 97 | 65 | 81.1) 7.74 
.. 87 46 69.2 4.50 92 |} 2.72 | 9 58 | 79.6 488 
Ludlow Center........... 83| 38/ 61.5) 5.24 89 40 | 66.4). ..... | 97| 3.18 
Middleboro .............- 87 41 | 66.2 | 277 ay Enterprise 
New Bedford... 83 46 67.2 | 4.63 Saginaw (W. S. 98 49 69.6 1, 83 | Fayette (near) ........... 
Plymouth *:....... .... 51 | 65.9] 2.39 86°; 54° 1.12 | Greenville. ...... |} 98 62 | 81.2} 9.24 
Princeton ..... | 3.37 91 46 69.2) 2.89 Greenwood............... 96 61 | 80.3) 5.81 
Provincetown ...........- S4 51 | 68.2) 2.77 St. 55 | 70.2) 1.81 Hattiesburg. ..........0. | | 4.80 
Salem ...... Slocum 88 | 48 | 68.0] 5.52 | 98 | 64] 81.1] 7.69 
...| & 46 69.0) 4.08 Somerset . 2. 57 | 59 | 79.8 | 3.75 
| 275 South Haven .............| 85 49 | 67.2) 3.65 Holly Springs ........... |} 100; 59) 80.2) 4.32 
Taunton . 39 66.0) 2.90 89 44. 68.0 264 63 | 79.8 | 4.72 
89 41 | 67.4 2. 98 Thornville ....... s8 52 | 69.2) 4.54) | 99 61) 81.1] 4.37 
Weston. | 42 65.1 | 2.81 91; 48 67.0) 3.01 | | 97 62 | 80.2 | 5.62 
Williamstown ...... 42 | 63.9 | 4.55 45 | 69.6) 1.16 | Lake |} 99 62 | 82.0} 7.42 
| 90 49 | 69.8 | 3.54) Laurel . 65 | 82.2] 7.44 
Worcester ......---- «+... 83 49 | 67.7 | 2.15 Webberville ............ 90 46 | 67.4) 3.68 | 99 62 | 81.9 6.80 
| Whitefish Point..........; 80) 40) 62.0) 3.10) 5. 73 
Michigan. | 89 48 | 68.6) 4.89 | 0% 938 | 79.3) 5.95 
95 48 | 71.4] 3.19 99 63 | 81.1 | 5.60 
Agricultural College. ..... 9 | 50 69.6) 3.92 Minnesota. | 94| 67/80.8| 5.54 
Allegan 49°) 72.1¢) 3.05 LAB .. 98 53 | 72.9 | 4.67 | 102 65 | 83.0] &.49 
93 47 | 71.0| 4.06 43 | 66.4) 6.76 Natchez ........ | 99 68 | 83.6 | 0.88 
Baldwin ---| 904) 444) 68.04) 1.90 48 | 70.8! 2.99 | 100 62 82.0 | 2.65 
Ball Mountain . ......... s9 49 68.0) 4.15 Bemidji . 98 4168.4) 264 4.79 
0. 75 Bird Island .............. 93 53 | 70.4 | 2.93 Pearlington .............. 97 68 | 81.7 | 9.67 
Battle Creek........ 92 52 71.4] 3.08 90 50 | 68.9 | 3.77 | 
Bay City 95 47 | 70.2 1.90 94 45 | 68.5 | 1.14) | 100 60 | 79.6 2. 21 
se 87 46 65.9 | 2.74 | Collegeville .......-......| 98] 47 69.0/ 6.78 | 91] 59|780) 278 
89 40 | 66.0 3.62 9 46 66.3) 4.09 || Porterville............... | 96) 61 | 79.6) 8.07 
Birmingham ............. 89 | 48 | 68.9) 2.81 95 50 | 69.8 | 4.10 | | 97) 61/804] 9.41 
Bloomingdale ............ 91; 51 | 70.8) 2.22 | Farmington .............. | % 51 | 69.8) 4.61 | Ripley ...... |} 93) 54) 76.6) 5.78 
80 45 | 64.2 1.01 Fergus Falls.............. 92] 54) 71.4] 1.99] 5. 50 
2. 60 | Grand Meadow........... 95 50 | 71.0} 3.18 4.41 
Charlevoix... .. 90 52 | 68.5 | 1.27 91 41 65.8) 5.31) Stonington ........ wale 
Charlotte................-. 91] 47/696] 2.82 | 98 | 65 | 81.6) 3.03 
Chatham ....... 87 32 | 62.6 | 2.44 41 | 66.8) 6.12) 96 | 62) 80.5) 7.00 
Cheboygan ...............| 90 43 | 67.6 | 1.46 82 40 61.6; 1.70) || 9 | 59/802] 3.62 
su 47 | 70.4 | 3.21 | Lake W 86 48 65.8 2.66) Unversity 97 | 79.8) 387 
93 49 70.9 | 8.03 Leech ..... 87 46 | 65.2) 3.55 65 | 80.8 | 2.30 
89 69.4) 255 Long 44 68.5) 1.65 | Walnutgrove............. 944 78,84) 4.67 
79 DO 65.4 1.50 90 50 70.1 3.96 | 103 | 62 80.8 | 5.90 
92 48 | 70.4 | 3.86 Waynesboro ...... .... .-| 62/ 80.6! 7.78 
Eagle Harbor.............. 81 36 | 61.6 | 0.88 49 | 69.6 | 3.34) Woodville ...... 97 | 497 
894 484 67.04) 3.73 42 | 66.4°| 4.69 | 97; 65 | 81.5) 4.00 
| 48 70.8) 5.92 93 47 69.7) 1.66 issouri. 
Fenaviile 50| 70.7] 3.14 Montevideo 95) 50) 70.8! 1.48 ..| 442 
Fitchburg................, 98] 4/607] 3.19 91, 45) 67.0) 4.71 | 97 | 60 | 77.9 | 5.86 
9 | 46 68.4) 3.46 92 48 67.6) 1.46) | 9 | 59) 77.3) 7.15 
45 | 67.6 | 3.35 36 | 64.0) 4.23 | eink ox 97; 76.4| 2.54 
84 52 | 68.4] 7.82 99 48 | 70.0) 3.53 | 93 55 | 74.2) 4.28 
Grand Marais ............ 78 | 44 | 62.3] 3.34 |New Richland............. 97 | 51 | 726) 7.05) 92, 59 | 76.1) 4.76 
46 | 70.0) 2.53 99 54 | 73.2 4.75 | Blue Springs .........-.-- 94°, 564) 75.84) 5.04 
Grayling ..... 91 42 66.6) 1.60 |} 89 48 | 66.0 | 3.14 
Hagar. . 46 69.9) 1.58 5. 58 | 9 55 | 76.1 | 3.20 
Harbor Beach 90 38 67.6 | 2.50 a 92 42 | 67.4 | 2.94 | 96 58 | 76.0] 4.43 
Harrison . 90 43° 67.4.) 2.40 93 55 | 70.8 | 5.08 | Caruthersville ........... 97 59 | 78.8 | 3.48 
Harrisville............... 93 45 | 67.2) 199 43 65.8 | 3.45 Conception .............. 59 | 76.9 | 2.7 
90 45 | 68.4 2. 62 Pratt. 95 5170.2) 4.01 97 53 76. 6 4.44 
Hastings .. 92 49 | 69.8 | 2.43 | Redwing.. 96 54 | 76.9) 5.19 
Highland . 2. 36 Rolling Green............ 92 §0 | 72.2) 2.28) 56°, 76.5¢| 4.538 
51 66.9 |) 4.64 97 49 | 72.0) 2.68 Eldorado Springs. ........ 95 57 | 76.8 | 4.74 
88 49 69.0 | 4.78 | Sandy Lake Dam........ 88 47 | 67.5 | 4,82 4.11 
tron Mountain ........... 9” 40 65.6 1.31 Stillwater ... san 8. 82 98 52 | 77.2} 3.00 
87) 36 63.0) 3.60 Thief River 8&5 46 | 65.8 | 3.42 96 60° 77.2) 4.51 
91 42 66.4) 2.40 99 51 | 72.0) 8.29 | y2 58 | 76.6) 4.89 
95 51 | 72.6) 2.038 || Wadena ..... 47 66.6 2.65 | | 51 | 73.4) 4.34 
92 47 69.4) 5.26 | Willow River.. 93 40 | 66.2 | 3.89 le 3. 34 
Kalamazoo ............... 71.68) 2.35 Windom 52 | 72.6) 4.76 Grant City..............- 97 59 | 76.5) 3.01 
92 95| 52/ 73.3] 3.17 Harrisonville ............ |} 59/|77.9| 3.18 
90 | 70.2| 2.80 -| 92) 54/700) 5.75 | | Hazlehurst ............... 2. 24 | 
Ludington ....... &3 48 68.6) 3.15 95 | 48) 69.2) 4.25 | 92!) §21) 73.6!) 5.60 
Mackinac Island.......... R4 52 69.0 3.40 96 54 | 77.6 | 5.77 
Mackinaw City .......... 86 52 69.8 1.18 Mississippi. 93 51 75.4 | 7.62 
924, 28 62.4/ 1.10 101 | 60) 80.2) 8.16 | 96 53 | 76.2 | 2,82 
50 | 69.8 |....... i Agricultural College..... 62 80.7 | 6.46 56 76.6) 4.77 
Marine C ~ 43 67.8) 2.42 || Austin . 57 | 7%. 4) 3.38 | 97 57 | 78.4) 5.30 
Menominee .............. 9 | 43 | 68.0) 1.88 || Ratesville 96 55 | 79.6] 4.08 | 97 | 57 | 76.7| 7.16 | 
38! 681) 1.67) Bay St. Louis........ 95! 69! 82.6! 2281 Koshkonong | 68! 76.381 225} 
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Temperature. | Precipita- | Temperature. Precipita- Temperature. Precipita- i 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion. | tion. (Fahrenheit.) tion. 
| | | - 
| | ° | | ° 
3 
Missouri—Cont'd. | © | | Ins Montana—Cont'd. Ins. Ins. Nebraska—Cont'd. ° | Ins. | Ins. 
Lexington ............. 97 59 | 78.0) 4.41 39° 64.2) 0.99 96 535 | 74.4 2.72 
Lockwood 92 75.5 | 6.78 43° 67.6 0.51 Nebraska City............ 61 77.0) 7.57 
97 55 | 77.4) 4.75 Springbrook 102 42 | 71.1) 0.89 97 54 75.2 3.28 
Marblehill ..............., 55] 76.4) 4.21] cos 95 45 71.4) 0.24 North Loup..............| 94 2.10 
Marshall ....... 57 | 76.6 | 7.03 49 71.7 | 0.76 95 53 | 74.0) 2.20 
Maryville 96 59 | 76.4) 3.34 cls 97 52 | 75.0) 2.41 
93 55 | 75.2 8.09 Vv irginia C ‘ity 8s 63.6 1.10 
Mountaingrove ......... 90 57 | 74.0 | 5.77 Warrick.. sous 0. 58 4.95 
Mount Vernon ........... 95 | 76.0) 5.30 58 | 75.7 8.85 
52 | 76.0 9. 32 95 37 65.5 0. 61 76.4 4. 53 
New Palestine............ 95 57) 77.4) 7.66 95 41 | 68.2) 0.42 5673.6 4.65 
tone ceses 93 | 57 | 76.8 4.25 Nebraska. 98° 61* 2.08 
99 57 | 73.8) 414 eosel 52. 75.5 4.70 
ce 95 3 | 76.8 | 3.82 97 58 | 77.0) 5.54 Schuyler . 4.49 
97 59 76.2 5 | Seward 96 60 75.9 6.79 
Beatrice 96 60 78.2 5 97 58 76.1 2. 86 j 
Sedalia..............- ese 97 60 | 76.0), 2 2. 62 
Steffenville 95 3. 08 100 5577.4 1.94 
Ww arrensburg.. OF 60 0.17 University Farm......... 97 56 «76.9 «6.24 | 
Willowsprings ........... 92 51 4. 5. Cody. anes 0. 80 wen edad 2.54 
-| “76.8 Columbus . 57 75.3 «2.84 Weeping W 6. 96 
Montana. ‘ Crawford... 100 76.2 4.06 
Adel .. 91 33 (66.6 2. 20 93 | 72.6 1, 75 4.10 
31 | 62.9¢ 1.44 100 60 80.4 3.51 95 47/728 2.28 
87 37 | 64.0 1.00 0. 20 Vevada 
Caseade.. . 70.2) 2.05 100 76.8 864.07 Battle Mountain......... 108 40 74.4 0.15 
42!) 70.15) 0.41 ot 75.2) 4.31 91 44 | 69.1 
65.6") 0.70 Fort Robinson ...........' 100 70) 2.23 105 48 | 74.6 T 
Clearcreek . ene, 92 67.8 | 0.25 101 5i 75.4 1,78 35 | 68.4 6.92 
Columbia Falls......... | 29°; 63.8¢, 0.12 98 76.0 3.45 46 64.8 0.20 
38 69.6) 0.90 Genoa (mear)............ 76.2°) 1.15 cus 96 3465.6 90.50 
9 | 49/ 71.0) 0.16) 1025! 50) 73.2), 1.62 0.00 
BEB] Gothenburg .............. 99 5375.0) 2.54 | Hawthorne .............. 101 77.4 0.00 
90 34/6328] Grand Island ............ 95 58 76.7 3.66 Hazen. 49 | 78.4 
100 40) 71.7) O40 | 99 740) 3.49 | Humboldt... 99 48 | 73.9 
100! 4 | T. | Guide Rock ......... wis vie 3. 32 40) 73.1 0.00 
Wert 70.6 0.95 Halsey . 52 74.8) 0,89 108 39: | 72.4) 
Fort Harrison............/ 97 40 | 67.8 |.....:. Hartington ............... 94 52 73.2 3.07 0.50 
Fort Logan ......... SS 3 6.6 600 92 57 | 74.0 | 229 93 46 69.7 6.08 . 
Os 38° 69.9 0.18 kh 64 76.6 1.92 96 42 68.5 0.2% 
Gold Butte... ........ 97 43° «70.2 1. 78 104 39 | 70.6 0.67 
(iraham....... . 106 41 70.9 1. 86 97 766) 256 96 32. (65.0 
(irayling ........ 23 55.0) 0,66 Hendley abv 4.11 Reno State 96 46 69.3 0.32 
42 | 70.2) 0.82 Hickman 5. 35 San Jacinto . A 33 | 67.6 0.18 
canes 89 0 6.8 0. 27 105 50 | 76.5 0. 00 
Hayden (near). 97 3866.0 «6.03 Holdrege. . . 55 (76.0 2.26 95 
Gu +0004 0.55 Hooper *! 60 75.9 2.59 42 | 70.1 T 
Lakeview .. wen 57 | 74.8) 2.29 92 88 | 66.8 1.39 
Lame Deer...... 100 47 723) 0.50 nese 95 728) 211 New Hampshire. 
96 $2 | 67.0) 0.80 Kimball...... 46 | 68.8 | 2.38 | 4163.6 4.89 
9 | 71.2 }...... 77.8 | 2.53 | Brookline®!.............. 86 40 | 66.2 5.22 
Missoula......... 95 36 66.9 | O57 95 56 | 73.7 | 4.59 | Franklin Falls...........) 90 40 65.4 3.72 
Neihart..... 0.18 92 48 69.4 1, 90 37 | 62.6 4.07 
93 | 26 | 62.0) 0.32 Lynch 14 | 206 87| 40/652) 5.01 | 
Philipsburg.............. 90. 311 61.9!) 0.201 4.79 | | | 43) 68.0! 4.19 
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| Temperature. | Precipita- | | Temperature. | Precipita- || 
em pe Temperature. Precipita- 
( —— | tion (Fahrenheit. ) tion. 1] | (Fahrenheit. ) tion 
| | | | | 
° | | 
Stations. | | Stations. | | Stations. | A. 
| tei ss | og ; 
2/3 |3 |? 
New —Cont’d. ° Ins. Ins. ° ° ° | 
s7| 38|643| 295| Cont'd, | | | Ins. || New York—Cont’d. ° ° © | Ins. | Ins 
North V Woodstoc ale | 4.92 | 0.70 |) Potedam | 48 | 65.8 | 3.58 
91 41 648 4.80) | 93 42 | 69.4| 3.68 | 
92 3 | 6281 5.60 Richmondville .. . | 85) 42/656) 4.54} 
Asbary Park 89 53 71.2! 3.81 | ‘x 90 49 69. 7\ 7.2 
Bergen Point............. 90 52 | 71.2 70. || Saramac..................| 8! 37 61.8 6.15 
Cape May C. H........--- 8.31 7 Southampton............. 49 68.2 | 5,97 
Charlotteburg | 88 38 66.0 3.67 Ve || South Canisteo........... | 39 |65.5| 224 
College Farm ............ 90 49 70.9) 496 Weed” JO. | South Kortright......... 63.8) 5.14) 
Dover 9 | 44 67.6 3.95 | | cele Spier Falls 2.90; 
Flemington .............. 49| 71.8) 8.67] conderoga ...... 1, 32 | 
Friesburg ................, 98 9/722) 458 | WR 5. 35 
89 2 |702| 3.85 38 | 63. 2.77 Waverly ................. 2. $3 | 
49 72.2) 8.07 Arcade 86° 84° 64.0¢! 2.33 w 
| 43/667! 663 | | Wells 3. 64 | 
Paterson 92) 4.81. Baldwinsville ............ 90| 48 | 67.6 6.68 | | | 470 | 
90 429/711! 763 | 63 | 78.8 | 4.34 | 
436 | ) .8 3. 82 | ‘| 93 43 | 70.2 | 9.90 
32) Bouckville ..........-... 41/636) 697 Chapelhill................ | 100 | 56 | 78.4 | 8.36 | 
South Ones ............ 87 solens| eee 93 | 74.2 3. 66 | 
Sussex 88 41 68.6 4.11 | tain 87 | 2 | 85.3 20 90 | 50 | 73.8 5. 80 | 
92 4271.6 | 3.51 | Chatham ........... 91| 43 | 68. | Ae etteville.............. 98 | 55 | 76.5) 6.63 | 
9 | 48|724 5.55 | | Greensboro .............. | 75.2") 8.25 | 
New Merico. Cortland | 43 | 63.5) 491) | 95 | 53 | 75.6 | 12 72 | 
Alamagordo........ 99 60 79.1 0.41 | Cutchogue ............... | gs 67.8 4.34 | Hendersonville,.......... 88 44 | 69.0 | 11.31 | 
Albert. | ass | Debalte 49 | 2 | 5.17 Henrietta | 955) 60!) 76.15) 7.30} 
| 48+] 65.9) 2 72 | Horse $4| 50 | 68.8 | 14.36 | 
Alma.. 98 45/734) 280 0 64.4) 5.53) || Hot Springs.............. |} 89] 72.8)...... 
100 56 | 77.2) 1.44 | Fayetteville 91 47 | 68.8 | 7. | 7 
79 30 | 2 37 | 63.7 | 9.7 
| 36/644) 40 | 95) 52| 75.6) 677 | 
Carlsbu 104'| 80.0 1.83 | 83 | 31 | 59.0) 3.00 | Lumberton............... 101 | 77.5)| 4.31 
Cloud Croft. wimsl 86) 42 | 65.0) 3.49 96 | 44 | 74.4 11.01 
2 28 | Griffin 4 65.8 | 2.98 Morganton 94; 72.9) 5.32 
Elizabethtown. ........... 80 34 | 67.8) 1.96 | | 88 | 39 | 65.8 | i3 
Fort Stanton | 90] 47] 67.1) | Keene Valley ............ 88 36 | 
Fort Wingate | gel Le en 44 64. 6 3. 82 Reidsville 93 51 | 75.0 | 5,42 
Gallinas Spring | 9753 --2.25 City Res....... 9 54/781 | 7.06. 
Guan Guivire hed Lock por | 47/673) 266 Scotland Neck............ 96 | 54| 76.7) 3.78 | 
| 40 | 68.7) 3.98 | 101) 56 | 76.88 7.80 | 
wake Va ley. || Middletown .............. | 67. 76.8) 5.82 | 
Las Vegas... Mohonk Lake............, 82) 46 | 65.4) 4.32 | Southern Pines........... | 100 | 50 | 76.8 | 13.96 | 
92. 1.34 | 88) 42/65.1/] 3.50 South | “gaa a| 79, 04| 
Lordsburg. . 80.2 O92 | Mount ike 90 614) 79. 04) 4, 20 | 
Los Alamos . 0.90 | | Newark Valle 68. 8 7. 98 95 49 | 73.2) 8.75 | 
98 778 0. 80 | laa 4. 06 Tarboro... 100 58 79.4 | 4.66 | 
| | 82| 87) 622) 5.12 | Vade 92| 7.90 | 
Magdalina..... had 4. 05 North Lake. 39°] 57°77 | | Washington......... . 52 | 77.0) 4.39 
| 2 | 57.1 4. 67 | || Waynesville ............. | 87 47 | 68.0) 5.83 
| Member 41 | 61.5 6.23 100| 52/ 77.4] 6.02 | 
Mimbres . | 2 46 49 | 66. 8 | 4.54 || Whiteville ............... | 52 | 76.6 | 2.17 | 
Mountain Air. 95 x0 | 67 1 60 Otte BAlCN le. .. ee os 2. 06 94 45 | 69.1 5. 30 
tincon tor! 591 79.2) O84! Port Jervis............... | gs! 46 | 68.2! 6.39 | “90! 381 65.01) 1.97! 
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| Ellwood Junction. 


Doylestown ...... 
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Cassandra. 
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Clarion ... 
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| Coatsville . 
| Confluence 
| Couders 
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tion. 


‘Precipita- 


e288 


Harrington 
Hennessey 


Hobart... . 
Whiteagle. .. 


Waukomis 
Weatherford 
Woodward 


| Blackburn . 
Chandler... 
Guthrie .. 
Mangum 

| Meeker. . 
Newkirk 

| Norman. 

| Shawnee . 
Stillwater 


Temperature. 
(Fahrenheit. ) 


° 
95 
101 
1014 
107 
97 
90 
97 
93 
93 
02 
104 
96 
102 
92 
90 
101 


374 


SS 


Ironton .......... 
Jacksonburg ......... 


Camp Dennison 
Canal Dover. 


Fremont 
Garrettsville . 
Granville .... 
Gratiot...... 
Green ...... 
Greenhill .... 
Greenville. 
Hillhouse. . 
Hudson ...... 


Cambridge ..... 
Coalton ...... 


Bowling Green...... 
Canton ...... 

Cardin 

Chillicothe . 
Circleville .. 
Clarington .. 
Clarksville .. 
Cleveland a 
Cleveland d . 


Temperature. | Precipita- | | 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion, 
3 | | i} | 
Stations. 
| ° Stations. - | 3. | Stati | | 
| =: | gs 22 Be 
| aig 3 
—Cont’d, ° | 
44 0 
4 
41 2 
39 
45 
34 
41 
43 
424 
40 | ) 
40 
40 
“4 
47 
39 
41 
47 
79. 6 72. 
70.6 72.2 
- 70.0 | | 80.1 
71.2 65. ( 
70.8 | 1.76) 70.0 | 
jon 71.6 | 8.04 | 83. 0 
74.6) 5.78 73.9 6.8) ¢ 
70.1 6.96 | 80. 4 
69.8 | 6.61 79. 4 
70.4 | 3.19 78.8 | 
son 73.6 | 5.34 82. 44 37 | 69.7 
ages 73.4) 3.18 | 81.2 | | 
eee 3. 76 76.6 Al ansylvania, 
Dayton 3. | 98 79.0 91 aa lon al 
cas 8. 98 | 105 84.0 | 3. 0 71.6 | 
2.65 Agency .....| 96| 62) 79.8| 3.97) | 
98 | 60 | 79.4 | 8.15 | 
| | 87 | 36 | 65.2 3 
106 60 | 81.1) 6.32 | | 5 
| 10. gen. | | Emporium ............... 86 | 3, 
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Temperature. Precipita- | Temperature, Precipita- | Temperature, Vrecipita- 
(Fahrenheit. ) tion. | (Fahrenheit. ) tion. (Fahrenheit. ) tion. 
3 a | a 
Stations. | Stations. Stations. Bs 
| | | ] 
Pennsylvania— Cont'd. Ins. | Ins. South Carolina—Cont’d. | Ins. | Ins. Tennessee—Cont’d. Ins. | Ins. 
Everett... 88 40 | 69.1 | 5.26 4. 82 99 54) 77.6) 4.10 
Forks of Neshaminy 7. 57 | Pinopolis *!.............. 90| 62/ 76.3| 482 | Harriman........... .. 1 56 | 75.0 7. 00 
90 | 43 | 68.2) 4.89 | St. George. ... .-| 97] 60] 783) 415 | Hohenwald .............. 94 | 48/740) 4.84 
Freeport ..... es 46 | 71.0) 3,29 | St. Matthews... --| 77.4) 475 | Iron City .. --| 96 55 | 77.0) 4.0% 
Gettysburg..... Of} 46) 71.7) 4.90 6. 30 | Isabella 9% 54 | 75.0 2.70 
Girardville 6. 79 ees 100 56 | 77.4) 7.98 | JQCKSOM ... 97 56 | 79.0) 3,59 
Gordon 91 41 | 67.8 | 7.67 100 54 | 76.3 | 10.87 | Johnsonville ............. 98 78.2) 3.31 
Greensboro. 3. 76 | Seiverm 100 53 | 77.6 | 6.72 92 50 | 72.8 | 10.64 
9 | 48/719) 9.20 Society 94| 57/|77.3| 7.84 | 6.54 
| Hanover. 983 49 | 73.0 | 9.16 | Statesburg .............. 97 57 | 77.8 | 6.19 Lafayette 97 53 | 76.4) 5.38 
Herrs Island 3. 46 Summerville ........ 62 | 77.3 | 7.61 | 4.02 
Huntingdon ........-..--- 90 45 | 69.0 | 6.94 TremtOMm 100 57 | 77.5 | 4.01 Lewisburg 99 55 | 78.6 7.54 
Indiana 87 47 | 68.9 | 2.98 99 57 | 77.2 | 3.67 | 4.95 
Beating 4.91 | Winnsboro .............| 101 5577.1) 9.50 McMinnville ............. 95 53 | 76.4 | 3.58 
Lawrenceville.......-...- 89 39 | 67.4) 3.05 100 56 | 77.6 | 8.62 57 | 78.1 | 3.33 
Lebanon 92 48 | 71.0 | 8.21 South Dakota. | Newport 92 58 | 74.8 | 6.75 
46 | 66.6 5.40 Aberdeen ..... 95 47 | 70.2; 3.39 | Palmetto....... 99 54 | 77.4 5.16 
Lewisburg 91 46 70.6 5.40 | 101 55 | 74.6 0.92 | 98 55 | 78.8 | 3.33 
Lockhaven 91 4671.0) 5.74 98 52 | 75.6 | 1.48 Rogersville 90 53 | 74.0 5. 30 
terse 3.05 104} 48 | 75.2) 1.67 95| 50 | 73.8) 7.25 
4.72 | 108 | 72.6>| 0.48 | Savannah .-| 98] 56|77.9| 3.08 
91 4671.0) 4.73 97 45 | 70.0 | 2.80 | Sewanee........ -| 92 57 | 73.8 4.15 
Mifflintown .........----- 90 46 | 70.4 | 7.08 97 | 48 70.2 4.54 | Silver Lake 82 45 | 67.0 4.62 
90 43 | 67.4) 6.16 97; 73.6) 2.61 | Springdale 94 52 | 75.3 5.79 
Montrose 43 | 66.0) 4.96 Centerville .............. 97 51 | 74.0) 1.63 | Springville ............. -| 96 53 | 77.0) 3.61 
New 5. 65 | Chamberlain ............. 104-51 | 76.0) 1.07 | Tazewell ............ | 4.80 
Ottaville ....... 7.42 93 47 | 69.4 | 2.74 | Tellico Plains...........- 96 53 | 76.4) 5.24 
5.10 | Clear Lake .............-. 93 52 | 70.8 | 6.41 | Tracy City 90 49 | 72.4) 3.64 
Philadelphia ............- 90 7 | 73.4) 9.06 92 50 | 71.0} 8.22 96 54 | 79.6) 1.94 
Pocono Lake 83 37 | 63.2 | 6.75 | Elkpoint 99 51 | 76.2) 3.79 | Tullahoma ..........-...- 95 53 | 76.4 | 3.02 
| Point Pleasant........... 9. 81 100, 76.6) 1.54 | Union 94 56 | 77.8 | 3.00 
Reading. 91 48 | 72.0) 7.81 | 94; 48 | 69.9) 2.13 | Waynesboro........ ....-| 96 53 | 76.7 8. 39 
83 41 | 67.8 6.04 Fiamdrene 52) 3.91 | Wildersville ............- 89 58 | 76.2 | 4.01 
BE, MARYS 87 | 39 | 66.6) 5.60 98 | 48/726) 2.01 | 97| 57 | 76.6) 3.68 
| 4.24 Fort Meade, .............. 98 45 | 70.0) 0.62 Texas. 
| 10. 83 Gannvalley .............- 101 49 | 73.4 | 2.45 85.0) 1.05 
Selinsgrove .............. 91 47 | 70.7 | 6.08 Grand River School ...... 101 45 | 71.0) 0.36 2. 63 
Skidmore | 914) 444) 70,04) 4.54 | Highmore 71.5 | 3.56 83.1) T. 
Smiths Corners..........- 10.01 | Hitchcock. 3. 68 84.9 0.92 
Somerset | 86 42 66.0 | 9.57 Hotch City 72.6 | 1.70 84.9 | 0.17 
South Eaton | 86| 5.42 Howard 72.6 | 4.07 | 2. 47 
| 3.45 Howell 71.2 | 3.08 86,0) 1.32 
Springmount............. | 8,87 70.4 | 3.00 82.8 | 0.92 
State College............. | "4567.6 | 4.28 68.6 | 4.45 79.8 | 1.60 
Swarthmore.............- 89!) 511) 72.41) 4,28 105| 51 | 75.9) 0.72 
TOWARER. .. 87 | 45 | 67.8) 4.83 45 | €9.2| 3.70 84.4 2.06 
90 48 | 71.0) 3.70 974) 494) 73.74) 2.73 83, 2 | 3.14 
88 44 | 67.4) 3.88 45 71.3) 3.80 84.6 0.56 
89 43 | 67.8 |....... 98 | 53 | 73.2) 3.04 62 | 85.0 0.21 
90 53 | 72.5 7.30 95 48 | 70.4 | 3.55 60 | 77.7 | 2.08 
West Newton ............ err | 3.30 101 52 | 73.8 1.53 60 | 81.4) 1.75 
Wilkesbarre.............- 49 | 70.2 4. 40 100 48 | 70.8 | 2.46 63 | 81.6 | 2.97 
Williamsport............. 87 48 | 69.8 5.78 99 51 | 74.1 1.00 58 | 77.6 2.71 
Rhode Island. | | 100) 71.8°) 4.87 | Claytonville. ............- 103 60 | 83.0) 0.53 
82 49 | 66.8 | 3.90 |} 98| 47) 71.0] 438 | Coleman 100 64 | 82.6 1. 50 
Narragansett ............ 86 45 66.6 4.99 | 74.4] 478 | Columbia 97 69 | 83.4 |) 0.95 
| 5.12 94 48 | 69.0 | 0.72 | 1.10 
Providence a............. 92 52 | 71.4) 2.87 Stephan 104, 49 | 73.6) 1.16 | Comanche. 0.75 
South Carolina. | Vermillion. ... 95>) 544) 74.75) 2.20 | Comstock... 
at ‘ cave 107 46 | 82.9) 3.10 | Watertown... 93 | 46 | 68.9) 2.86 Corsicana 85.4 1.58 
Allendale........ cave 98 64 | 79.5 5.38 | Wentworth...... 98| 652) 73.4) 3.45 | Crockett ...... 84.2) 1.50 
101 57 | 77.3) 5.2 | Whitehorse .............. 101 48 | 72.2 | 3.98 | 87.0! 1.35 
100 55 | 76.0 4.20 2. 68 Dallas... 83.0 | 0.32 
98 56 78.0 4.68 Tennessee. | 84.8 | 3.13 
65/79.6 2.30 Andersonville .......... 93 55 | 76.8 | 12.05 81.8| 1.54 
Bennettaville. ............ 96 62 | 79.3 6.89 96 58 78.8) 4.91 81.3 | 0. 88 
103 58 | 80.2 3.81 86) 76.7) 5.99 84.6 | 0.86 
Calhoun Bred | 298 | 88 51 72.4) 3.10 Brown 86.5) T. 
| 7.74 | Brownsville .............. 94 | | 80.8 | 1.79 | Fort 104] 70 86.8) 0.40 
Chappell. ..... 5. 50 Byrdstown 90| 55|747| 5.87 | Fort Davis ............... 92| 55/73.0| 1.48 
| 98 55 | 76.6 97| 60 | 782] 2.48 | Fort McIntosh ........... 109 69 | 89.0 0. 00 
| 100 56 | 79.0 5. 71 9 | 55 | 78.0) 3.30 | Fort Ringgold. .......... 107 71 | 89.6) T. 
Clemson College.......... 93 55 | 76.6 | 7.20 | | 3.95 Fredericksburg .......... 1004, 574) 81.44 1.61 
93 51) 77.5) 6.85 | Charleston 6. 26 Gainesville............... 99 62 | 80.8 3.14 
100 52 | 76.4) 6.55 Clarksville | 94 58 | 77.6 | 3.03 Georgetown 102 62 | 84.0) 0.89 
96 60 | 79.2 | 3.22 93 60 | 79.0 | 5.27 | Graham... 59 | 83.4 | 1.87 
| 6.94 97 56 | 77.0 | 7.35 Grapevine .. 104 64 | 85.6 | 0.10 | 
| 8.70 95 54 | 76.8 | 3.84 103 64 | 84.2 0,89 | 
97| 63 | 3.66 Hale Center........... ..| 59| 77.2) 2.36 | 
100 5477.9) 4.64 96 60 | 78.5 | 4.81 Hallettsville ............- 101 70) 85.5) T. | 
98 52 | 77.3 | 8. 69 Elizabethton ............. 89 52 | 72.4| 4.73 106 63 | 84.1 1.56 
92 62 | 77.6 | 2.72 Erasmus ........ 90 45 | 71.8 | 6.97 101 66 | 84.7 0. 63 | 
95 56 | 76.4 | 4.12 93 57 | 76.6 | 4.12 | 0.80) 
Heath Springs............ 100 58 | 78.6 | 8.07 91 58 76.5 | 4.56 107 65 | 84.8) 1.15 
Kingstree ........ 97 79.6) 4.44 49 76.1 | 5,84 0. 57 | 
95 52 | 76.6 | 8.70 5. 40 2. 64 | 
Little Mountain.......... 101 56 | 77.8) 2.91 Greeneville ............. 90 51 | 73.2 | 3.82 99 65 | 83.6 | 0.11 


Rain and melted 
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TABLE II.—Clmatologicat record of cooperative observers—Continued. 


Temperature. Precipita- 
(Fahrenheit.) tion. 


| 


Rain and melted 
snow. 


Maximum. 
Minimum 


° Ins. 
99 50 | 75.5 0.15 
92 38 «467.0 0.36 
96 75.0 0.09 
99 5176.0 
51 | 74.3 1.17 
0.97 
97 45) 670.0 0. 37 
38 «64.6 1.83 
88 36 | 64.5 0,70 
9 % 63.0 0.24 
1.07 
110 55 81.6 1.44 
110 56 0. 76 
58 | 77.6 0.82 
92 36 | «68.2 1.01 
36 | 68.4 0.16 
0.24 
96 55 | 74.4) 1.15 
96 41 6&0 0.10 
99 4272.0 0.75 
3 (67.6 0. 39 
93 4871.9 0.41 
v8 39) «(70.0 1.90 
90 2 «89.2 0.11 
86 50 «3.98 
8S 40 63.8 3. 0 
82 40 «61.2 4.45 
5O | 67.2 3.34 
86 39 (64.0 4.65 
39° 620 4.70 
m4 37 | 62.5 3. 61 
87 38 «62.0 4.31 
38 «(64.4 4. 62 
42 63.6 2. 78 
3. 87 
86 62.2 3%. 75 
97 48 75.0 5. 79 
92 53 | 75,0 6.41 
5173.6 4.36 
87 5.18 
87 44 (68.2 6. 20 
| 
82) 41 64.9 5.06 
74.6 7. 20 
92 60 75.8 4.51 
91 73.7 5. 67 
6.54 
4.44 
91 44 «70.8 3.07 
97 49 | 74.4 5.79 
86 57 | 71.2 4.03 
93 50 «74.7 2.15 
91 50) 73.5 8. 43 
46 (68.6 3.99 
50 73.2 4.65 
93 59 7.3 3. 69 
83 5 | 66.8 4.32 
5. 51 
91 43 71.7 3.44 
91 472.3) 3 28 
86 48 69.2 3.42 
3. 70 
91 59 | 76.7 5.94 
5. 66 
92, 55) 740 7.94 
2.60 
same 2. 85 
2.05 
94» 48° 75.7¢ 1.¢9 
93 4 72.5 6. 22 
94) 45/747) 5.14 
2.78 
96 474.8 3.68 
48 72.0 2. 86 
93 45 | 72.6 2.91 
94) 48) 74,2 4.96 
92 53 | 73.6 2. 22 
95 4674.2 4.10 
80 0 60.3 1.66 
75 | 44/'59.4 1.438 
1.41 
81 | 60.6 1.03 
78 | 89 | 50.8 1. 60 
86 62.8 0.51 
37/644 0.28 
92 35) 63.8 0. 61 
101 31 | 66.8 0.00 
sy 3659.9 1.70 
80: 40'59.6 3.07 


Total depth of 
snow. 


Stations. 


Washington—Cout'd. 
Cle 


Ellensburg ..........-. -- 
d 


| Mottinger Ranch......... 
Mount Pleasant.......... 
cess 


Port Townsend 
es 


Snoqualmie ...........--- 
Southbend ............... 
South Ellensburg ........ 
Sunnyside................ 
Tekoa...... 


Vashon 


Ww 


 _ 


West Virginia. 


Berkley 
Burlington ..............- 


Green Sulphur Springs. . . 
Harpers Ferry ........... 
Huntington .............. 


| Martinsburg ............. 


Morgantown.. 
| Moundsville. . 
| New Cumberland . 


New Martinsville ...... one 
Oceana 
Parsons 


snow, 


Rain and melted 
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376 
Temperature. Precipita- | | Temperature. | 
| | | | | 
| 4 | | i] | 
s s a 
| a 
Tezas—Cont'd. ins, Utah—Couv ad. || ° ° Inc. | 
0. 58 Moa) 33 0. 69 
Hunteville............... 102 62 0.10 Mount Nebo ............ 100 0.11 
29 Conconully ..............| 9% 36 0. 27 
Kerrville..... ..........., 58 Parowan || Danville ................. 100) 38 ¢ 0.31 
Knickerbocker..... ....., || Dayton.... 37 «68.5 T 
Longview 100 65 |) Scipio... 
Menardvilie .............| 56 || Kennewick...............| 105 41 74.2 
65 , i 39 0.00 
Mount ome 59 50 71.6 0.15 
Mount Pleasant .........., 64 Trout Creek .............. 82!) 68,51) 1.28 
Nacogdoches ............. 9 64 Utah Lake ...... ........ 33°. «0.08 
Mow ..........., @| Loomis 100 | 71.9 0.10 
70 35 Vermont, 0. 48 
70 83 | 0. 07 
Port Lavaca.............., 102 73 42 0.41 
Rhineland ................ @ 0.30 
Riverside cl 0. 60 Enosburg Falis........... 0. 32 
102 | 44 Jacksonville ............. 102 37 | ¢ 
52 St. Johusbury............ Ratth 97 0. 05 
Sam Marcos....:..........| 20 63 | 84.6 65 0.00 
ek 57 | 83.8 10 Woodstock ............... 0.05 
Genta Gertrude. 00 _ Virginia, 1. 96 
Sulphur Springs..........| 63° 25 Bigstone Gap............. 10 
Tenple 100 61 00 
Texline 04 . 13 
coves 70 Burkes Garden........... 42 74.6 02 
61 Charlottesville ........... 37. «6 416 
Weatherford ............., 104 62 18 0 6 18 
Wichita Falls 1. 40 Dale Enterprise .......... 107; 42/7 
Willspoint................ 109 62 | 824) 1.00 tin 96 37 6 35 
Utah. 98 4. 6 28 
0. 95 Grahams Forge 94 53 15 
| Bayard 87 40 il D4 
| 92 96 
94° 46° 70.8 il 
9s 4874.2 0.41 95 40 20 
108 Newport News.......... Charleston ............... 74.2 82 
92 47 | 71. 0. 52 72.6 50 
Fort Duchesne..........., % | 42) 71. 0, 06 Elkhort 50) 69.8 83 | 
53 | 73. 1.04 | 50 | 70.2 19 | 
Garrison. ...... 43 | 72. 0. 88 93 50 | 73.4 20 
103 47 1.15 Roanoke 90 48 71.4 57 
95 48 0. 50 Rockymount............. 87 46 69.2 01 
Green River..............| 108 45 0. 06 Shenandoah.............. ov 
oF 0. 58 95 53 (74.6 32 
95 0. 93 Spottsville ... 93 | 66.8 $2 
Huntaville 112 | Stephens City ........... 52 | 72.0 29 
0. 20 Williamsburg ............ 9 52 | 73.2 61 
1.13 Washington, 92| 49 73.2 25 | 
T. 9 | 43 | 72.6 95 | 
Levan 49 0.47 90 | 49 | 71.2 16 
0. 73 Bellingham .............. | 88! 44/ 70.0 73 | 
48 0. 65 23 | 96 45 | 74.4 69 | 
Manti 48 | 67.2 | 
Mariot eee 92 52 | 72.4 50 | 
W | 69.5 | 86 45 68.1 33 
| Clearbrook ............. .| 87 | 46 | 66,7 10 
61) 77.2) 0.65 | Point Pleasant...........{ 98 551 75.2, 
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TABLE II.—Climatological record of cooperative observers. Late reports for June—Continued. 


‘Temperature. Precipita- | Temperature. Precipita- | Temperature. | Precipita- 
(Fahrenheit.) | tion. | (Fahrenheit.) | tion. | (Fahrenheit.) | tion. 
} | eg 
| 3 = 
West Virginia—Couv d. ° ° ins. Ins. Wyoming —Conv ° ° | Ins. Ins. epor' IW 
Prinesten” 82 48 68.2 | 4.05 Fort 101 44/720) 1.49) Later te for July, 1906. 
93 4471.5) 4.75 Fort Washakie........... 90 31 | 63.8 | 0.51 | 
90 | 48/ 71.5) 5.59 Granite Canyon.......... 84| 87 61.5| 0.34] Copper 88 | 38 | 59.2 
100 49 75.6 6.04 Granite O97 | Fairbanks 79| 380 52.0 
| 73.2) 4.48 Green River..............| 95 | 939 | 67.4) 0.54] Fort Egbert..............| 9t| 40] 648] 1.52 
74. 8°) 3.40 38 | 67.1 | 0.29 | 48 | 60.0! 1.98 
Uppertract... ...........| 91 45 70.6 5.18 FAS 42 | 60.8 5.26 
alley Fork............-., 92) 58) 71.8) 7.81 Iron Mountain .......... 89} 39 | 64.2) 1.73 | Nushagak ‘gal 
Wellsburg............----| 48 | 69.9 | 3.20 41 | 66.4) 265 | Petersburg ......... 76-89) 4.46 
Laramie 40) 63.0 0.83 | || Rampart............-..... as | 8215601 1.99 
Williamson ..............| 93 53 | 74.2) 3.18 Little Medicine...........| 85 38 | 60.6 | 1,24 | 30 | 59.2) 0.37 
Wisconsin. Lolabama Ranch.......... 84) 33 59.2/ 1.03 | 88] 82/568) 1.05 
‘ | 44 | 67.2) 6.25 93 35 65.0 3.08 | Udakta..... 63| 49/523) 1.73 
42 | 65.8 |....... 87 38 | 64.2 | 0.23 | Wood Island.. 32 59.2) 2.10 
41 70.0) 5.02 39 | 67.2) 0.38 | 
Marsh.......-- 43° 66.5 5.67 919-384) 66.34) 1.65 | Arkansas City..... 5. 22 
Ashland. . > Moorcroft 100 | 42 70.2) 3.10) —_ 4 
42 | 67.7 | 8.50 | 41 | 68.4 | 2.03 | Cochran Flat...... | 
46 68.8) 5.29 Pine ‘luff. 44 69.9) 1.96) | 0.00 
4.54 | 76 34 | 55.0 | 0.82 | San Miguel Island........|......|...... 0. 00 
Burmett ........... 47 | 68.5 4.45 | Rock Springs.........----| 90 37 | 68.4 | 0.13 | Ventura........ | 0.08 | 
90 48 69.0) 4,87 | South Pass 31 59.6 «1,03 | Plant City. 95 | 68! 80.6 14.08 
Cranberry Ex. Sta........ 93 | 32 64.1) 465 | 79; 54.7/ 1.70 | wie 
Darlington..............-| 99¢| 70.8¢) 2.93 | 88 28 | 58.8) 1.10) Denison............ ..... 98! 268 
Dodgeville ...............| 954) 484) 70,84) 2.93 | Yellowstone Pk.(Foun’n) 83 29 56.8 0.64 93 | 55/1 72.0) 2.52 
90 41 66.2 7.40) YellowstonePk,(GrandC) 80 40 63.5 0.60 
92 50 70.4 6.82 | Yellowstone Pk.(Lake).. 89 29 | 56.8) 1.98) Coffey ville. . 102 55 | 79.6 
884414) 65.142. 04 | Yellowstone Pk. (Norris).| 87 28 | 57.2 | 0.80 
93 44 69.0 5.68 | Yellowstone Pk.(Old F.1) 92 30 «62.1 1,61 | Southern University. 5. 10 
Grand Rapids............ 90 48 68.2 5.01 | YellowstonePk(Riversde) 90 27 | 57.5 | 0.82 
Grand River Locks....... 4. 47 | Yellowstone Pk(Snake R) 86 28 | 67.4 1.22) ‘ampbell .. 41 | 66.4! 4.21 
Granteburg .............. 91 43 | 68.4 5.18 | Yellowstone Pk. (Soda B.) 86 30 | 57.4) 1.15 4 
93 48 68.2 6.56 Yellowstone Pk.(Thnmb) 80 30 57.2 (0. 59 Mountain Air 96! 42/666. 2.47 
Harvey....... ..... 89) 49) 685 | 533 | Porto Rico. 
8s 38 65.5 | 3.54 | 90 53 | 72.6 | 13.08 | Carvers Falls ........ 91! 70.8 5.33 
Hillsboro... .. 96 | 42/68.4] 3.95] 9.91 North Carolina. P 
92 40 65.4) 7.10 | Aguirre 98 72 | 83.0 3.86 Hendersonville........... 55 | 70.7 12.90 
06 49 71.4 3. 27 89 63 76.8 5. 08 he 96 68 80. 1 2 95 
Mauston. . 44 68.4 3.83 Barros 62 77.4 5.10) 0. 00 
Meadow Valley ..... 92) 44/ 67.4) 5.69 Bayamon 
93 5271.3 5.60 93 65 79.1 6,52 Arecibo . 93 429 
XS 50 67.2 4.27 93°) 63 77.9¢) 7.50 | Coatzacoalcos 91 64 | 78.0) 6.41 
48 | 70.6) 3.95 93 67 80.6) 8.55 } Nicaragua. : 
94 48 69.9) 5.19 20 93 67 80.4 10.99 ields | 991 
New Richmond *......... 96 93 72 83.4 7.75 
92 44 67.6) 5.35) 91 77 | $4.2 | 15.17 EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 
ime River .. 60 9 | 67.9) 5.2 1 70 .6) 4.06 
69.6 3. 57 95 70 5.22) PP of temposntare from cheseved sending» of 
Port Washington. 4 A numeral following the name of a station indicates the 
90| 86) 71.7) 5.56 | as Cruces 90| 64| 740 | 21.19 of 7 m. 2pm. +9p.m.+9p.m. +4 
Sheboygan ............... 9 50 69.9) 4.14 Las Marias..............+ | 92 64 | 78.0 | 11.38 2 Mean of 8 a. m. 8b. m. +2 
| Stanley SS 66.5 5. 28 28 69 | 82.0 3.93 8 Mean of 7 a. m. + 7 p. 2. 
Stevens Point ............ 89 47 | 67.2) 6.94 95 72 $3.4) 6.81 | 4Mean of 6a. m. +6p. m. + 2 
y | Sturgeon Bay Canal...... 9% 45 66.5) 245 94 66 | 80.2 | 10.89 6 Mean of 7a. m. + 2b. 
Watertown........-...... 88| 48/685) 6.48 Rio Piedras .............. 12. 18 
Waukesha 87 51 | 69.2 | 4.33 | San German 95 61789! 4.43 perature has been obtained from daily readings of the maxi- 
92 | 69.4 5. 62 | | 95 67 80. 8 83 | mum and minimum thermometers. 
| Wousea 88 47 | 67.2) 3.93 | 89 6476.0. 7.51) Au italic letter following the name of a station, as Liv- 
92 68.6 5 38 | 68 | 81.2 93 | ingston a,” “‘ Livingston indicates that two or more ob- 
| 96 69 | 822) 6.03 | | servers, as the case may be, are reporting from the same 
Afton gomeng. 4 35 | 62.4) 0.71 | station. A small roman letter following the name of a 
unswick, w sas!) 1.98 station, or in figure columns, indicates the number of days 
0. 55 "Weet Indios as | missing from the record; for instance, ‘‘®’’ denotes 14 days 
“ . 55 | st Indies. missing. 
102 48 76.5 BRasseterre, St. Kitts...... 88 69 81.6 3.90 No note is made of breaks in the continuity of tempera- 
| | Colon me | 1408 | known breaks of whatever duration, ia the precipitation 
9 41 65.6 0. 57 Kingston, Jamaica....... 90 70 | 80.2 4, 35 
0.56 | Port of Spain 90 | 68 | 78.4| 8.42 CORRECTIONS, JULY, 1905. 
81 30 55.6 | 1.20) 92 | 73 81.6 | 11.33 
Eatons Ranch............, | Santiago de Cuba.........) 95 72 | 82.2) 226 | Wisconsin, Port Washington, make mean temperature 
1.52 | Santo Domingo..... | 701796) 4.66 | 66,1 instead of 63. 6. 
88 | 36 | 62.0 071 | 
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TABLE III.—Reaultant winds from observations at 8 a. m. and 8 p. m., daily, during the month of August, 1905, 


Component direction from— Resultant. Component direction from— Resultant. 
Stations. > Stations. 
| > rection ura- rection Dura- 
N. 8. Ww. from— _ition. N. | E. Ww. from— _ tion. 

New England. Hours. Hours. Hours. Hours. ° Hours. North Dakota, Hours. | Hours. Hours. | Hours. bd Hours. 

18 7 25 | s. 72 w. || Moorhead, Mime 19 23 17 | s. 27 w. | 4 

Portianc 14 29 8 s. 39 w 19 Bismarck, N. Dak 25 12 23 17, n. Be. | 14 

17 8 6 n. 9 Devils Lake, N 15 17 18 27 | s. Ww. | 9 
Northfield, V 21 2 12 9] « 11 N. Dak 23 2» 22 15 67. | x | 

Nantucket, 18 23 15 27 | s. 67 w. 13 10 11 9 Be 2 

19 13 25 | s. 67 w. 15 24 25 13 os. 53 15 

15 10 27| n. 62 w 19 La Crosse, 15 8 3) s 8 

« 22 30 10 s Me 11 | a4 20 20, 13 

New Haven, Conn 22 13 20 w Clty, Towa... 12 | 27 19 17; 8e. | 15 

Middle Atlantic States. 10 | 20 20 23 8. 17 w. 10 

Binghamton 7 13 10 | n. 387 5 Dubuque, lowa............ 11 28 16 18); 17 

17 22 17 20 | s. 31 w. || 12 25 21 8s. | 4 

21 17 21 17 | n. 45 e. 18 28 15 15s. 10 

Philadelph 18 26 15 18 21 w. 11 8 12 10 on. | 4 

23 23 12 23 w. 7 | 15 10 s. 2le. 

Atiantioc City, 15 a4 22 s. 42 w lz Spring 11 29 19 17; 18 

Baltimore, ‘Md 18 25 12 20) 49 w. St. Louis, Mo... 12 | 23 20 20 il 

Washington, Di 20 28 14 s. Se. Missouri Valley. 

Weather, V8. 16 23 16 s. Bw. 8 Kansas C ity 12 24 9 s. 37e. | 25 
4 35 18 6) Be. 3 | 17 11 4 s. | 16 
Wytheville, Va 12 10 22 27 | n. 68 w. 7 | 14 12 se. | 

South Atlantic States. 9) 37 15 18 6 28 
rr 16 24 24 | s. Se. | 21 | 16 18 21) son. 31 Ww. 6 
23 21 s Me. 12 Sioux City, lows 9 | 12 15 8 10 
B.C 18 25 22 | 17 | 86 Pierre, 8. Dak 15 | 23 28 14 os. We, 16 
15 29 17 | s Se. Huron, 21 | 22 24 160 8, 8 
Ox. 17 2 21 17| ae. 9 Yankton, S. Dak. t+... ............. 9 | 13 e. 2 
Charleston, &. C . 15 27 24 S5e. Northern Slope. 
Columbia, 8. C. 15 $0) 22 | 36 e. 19 Havre, Mont. . 18 13 18 28 on. 63 | 11 
17 22 27 11] 17 Miles City, Mont..................... il 23 20 21) 12 
16 22 19 13) s. 8 Helena, Moat 10 24 6 41 8. 68 w. | 38 
Jacksonville, 16 23 25 13 | Ge. 14 Kalis Mont.. 14 14 4 40 w. 36 

Florida Peninsula. Rapid ¢ “ity, S. Dak.. teens 15 | 12 17 30) on. 77 Ww. 18 
West, FIG 10 29 | We. 16 | 13 14 29 n. 79 w. 15 
‘Tampa, Fla.. 2 17 23 | 18 | n. 6 Yellowstone Park, Wyo ............. 8 | 38 3 28s. 40 w. | 

Eastern Gulf States. North Platte, Nebr ...... 2 23 se. | 4 
13 21 28 | 12) 18 Middle Slope 
7 10 15 4) s. We. 16 | 10 16| s. 22 Ww.) 16 
Pensacola, _ 15 10 9i n. 22 | 12 32. 65 Ww. 23 
Birmingham, 7 s. 56 e. 7 7 | 37 19 9| s. ive. | 
Mobile, Ala ... 4 22 23 13 4s. 45 w. 10 | 33 26 10 6s. Be. 28 
Montgomery, Ala 13 18 30 | 12| 74e. 1y Wickit 6 | 17 7 36 | 
Meridian, Miss.+............. 8 12 il Ste 7 Oklahoma, Okla ......... 5 | 27 Ve. | 40 
Vicksburg, Miss ..... 21 15 26 | 13 | n. 65 e. 14 Southern Slope. 
12 17 7w. 17 Abilene, Tex . 8 37 20 | 4) 8. Be. | 33 

Western Gulf States. | Amarillo, Tex ....... 4) 18 10; s. | 38 
20 25 21 8) s. 14 Roswell, N. Mex. .......... 11 | 28 8 29 w. 27 
Fort Smith, it 14 35 s. 10 Southern Plateau | 
eves 19 24 | 17 15| s Qe diced 18 | il 36 11 on. 74 26 
Corpus 7 26 Ste. 22 | 15 33 13 on. 71 21 
Fort Worth, Tex................ 8 29 27 10) 8. 39 33 | 9 1 300 on. HOw 38 
Galveston, TOE 9 | 29 Phoenix. Ariz ........... 26 23 nm. 37e. | 5 
Palestine, 19 26 24 10 | 63 ¢ 9 | 25 16 26 s. 32 w. 19 
San Antonio, Tex..................... 11 a4 41 39 =Independence, Cal................... 14 | 26 19 22| s. 12 
Taylor, Tex. . 8 16 5 s. 27 w. Middle Plateau. 

Ohio Valley ‘and Tennessee, | 25 4 39 65 w. 38 
9 30 16 8w. 21 Winnemucca, Nev..... ............. 20 20 16 29 w. | 13 
24 19 18 nm ile. 4] 22 4 44 os. 66 w. 44 
Nashville, Tenn .............. 21 22 s. lle. 34 | 3 5 34 on, 43 Ww. | 42 
Lexington, ............. 6 16 10 | s. Grand Junction, Colo.......... ..... 23 10 22 24, 9 13 
Louisville, Ky .. 19 22 17 16) 18 e. Northern Plateau. 
Evansville, Ind.t ..................... 10 12 9 Be 20 28 13 s. 48 w. 12 
{ndianapolis, Ind . 19 27 18 | 12) s. 37 e 17 21 13 23 | s. 75 w. 16 
Cincinnati, 17 27 15! 63 e. 1 3 26 s. Se. 23 
12 27 12 og, 39 19 Pocatello, 6 23 27 20| s. 2e. 18 
Pittsburg, Pa. 25 20 12 19 on, 54 11 29 9 23) os, 47 Ww. 26 
Parkersbur W.Va. 17 | 27 9) 2.) os, 50 Ww. 16 Walla Walla, 
24 20 6 23 on. 78 w. North Pacific Coast Region. 

howe Lake Region. North Head, Wash ............ 20 13 6 30) 55 w. 29 
anne 12 | 26 17 2 20 w. 15 Port Crescent, Wash.*.......... 4 5 3 s. 87 w. 21 
15 29 4 17g, 12 w. 14 Seattle, Wash............ 16 17 13 25 s. 85 w. 12 
17 21 12 260s, 74 Ww. 15 Tacoma, Wash.. 23 13 4 32) on. 70 Ww. 30 
Syracuse, N. 17 8 6s. 27 w. 16 =Tatoosh Island, 3 29 9 32) s. 42 w. 35 
10 27 18 | 6 6s. 7e. 17 Portland, 27 14 9 n. 57 w. 24 
Cleveland, Ohio 16 25 a4 3s. Sle. M4 Roseburg, Oreg . . 30 1 15 26 n. w. 31 
6 11 7 13 os, SO Ww. 8 Middle Pacific Coasi Region. 

18 21 18 19 os, 18 Ww. 28 4 | n. 62 w. 30 
21 15 15 21 on, 45 w. 8 Mount _ 23 7 i 48 71 w. 50 
Red Bluff, C 17 4 12| s. 23 w. 21 

Alpen beens 23 17 1 21 on. 49 w. 9 San Francisco, Cal....... ......... 0 0 s. 75 w. 56 
Excanaba, Mich.. 21 23 12 7 os. 68 w. 5 South Pacife Coast 
Grand Rapids, 20 17 19 20 on, 18 Ww. Fresno, Cal . 39 1 0 41 | n. 47 w. 56 
Houghton, Mich.? ............. 5 3 13 14 on. 27 2 Les Angeles ( ‘al . 1 20 9 43 61 Ww. 39 
Marquette, Mich . 22 13 12 2 on, 35 20 7 2 44 on. 73 Ww. 44 
Port Huron, Mich . 20 25 M4 15s. 18 w. 3 San Luis Obispo, Cal... 25 13 4 32. on. 67 30 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich ....... ....... 17 17 67 w. 15 West’ Iniies 
Chicago, Il. 19 22 23 16 36s, 67 Grand Turk, W.I. Gres 0 7 27 0 s. 75 e, 28 
Milwaukee, Wis ..................... 17 20 19 22s. 45 w. 4 Hamilton, 4 35 10 os. 37 
Green Wis.. 10 27 19 21 ogg 0 6 27 0 s. Be. 28 
Duluth, Minn............ 25 7 4% 6W. 18 San Juan, Porto Rico................ 1 20 50 53 


* From observations at 8 p. m. only. 


+ From observations at 8 a. m. only. 
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TaBLE IV.—Accumulated amounts of precipitation for each 5 minutes, for storms in which the rate of fall equaled or exceeded 0.25 in any 5 minutes, or 0.75 
in 1 hour during August, 1905, at all stations furnished with sel/-registering gages. 


Total duration. 25 Excessive rate. =- Depths of precipitation (in inches) during periods of time indicated. 
Stations. 
&F 
su & 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 60 80 100120 
= From— To— s= Began Ended min. min. min. min, min. min, min.) min. min.) min, min.) min, min. 
| | | 
1 2 3 4 6 6 |} @ 
Alpena, Mich........... 19 «3:00 a.m. 10:50 a.m. 1.79) 4:15 a.m.) 0.30 0.10 0.24 0.36 0.40 
Atlanta, Ga...... ....... 23) «10:56 a.m. 12:00 m. 1.04 i OST | als sans 
Atlantic 9 D. 5:55 p.m. 2. 48 9:03 a.m. 0.74 0.18 0.21 0.35 0.43 0.46 0.50) 0.53 0.57 | 0.60 0.76 | 
TT 8 449 p.m. 8:55 p.m. 5:31 pm. 6: 51 m.| 0.02 0.22 | 0.50 0.63 | 0.69 0.71 0.74 / 0.82 1.03 | 1.35 1.45) 1.56 | 1.86 ...... 
Baltimore, Md........... 25 «10:00 a.m.) 11:55 p.m. 1.87 | 10:05 a.m. 001 | 14/028 | 0.62) 0.91 | 1.06 1.14] 1.20 000. 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 11 «2:03 p.m.! 6:07 p.m. 0.97 | 2:03 p.m. 0.00 | 0.23 | 0.81 | 0.44 ' 0.59 ...... 
8:40 a.m. 0.00 0.22 | 0.56 U.72 0.79 0.84 
Birmingham, Ala ....... 25 8:40 a.m. 12:51 p.m. 2.80 ¢ 10:15 a.m. 0.98 0.20 | 0.47 0.66 0.77 
Block Island, R.1....... 15 2 12:10 046 | O16 1 | O48 | | OEE 
Boston, Mass............. 12 11:47 a. m. 0.06 0.16 0.27. 6.56 0.77 6.83) 0.83 0.85 0.94 1.05 1.26)...... 
Buffalo, N. 6 2:14 p.m. | 607 | | O76 | O98 | 1.08 | 2.66) 21.07 | 
Charles City, lowa ..... 0.01 0.14 0.40 0.66 0.84 0.96 1.09 
0.01 0.06 0.08 0.19 O<.41 0.68 0.96 1.15 1.22 
Charleston, 8. C.. 16 | 0.12 | @.44 | @.56 |......)...... 
Charlotte, N.C.. — 0.79 | 0.12 | 0.21 | 0.81 | 0.40 | 0.59 | 0.66 | 0.76 |...... 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 0.: 0.05 0.15 0.37 0.39 O<.41 0.47 0.48 0.48 0.57) 0.62 0.71 
Cet id 0.19 | 019 | 020 | O80 | OSS | O76 | 
2. 0.12 | 0.06 | 0.26 | 0.60 | 1.02 | 1.38 | 1.62 | 1.74 | 1.80 | 1.88 | 1.90 |. 
Columbia, C.. . 0.10 0.10 0<.15 6.35 0.58 0.85 1.00 1.05 1.15 1.40) 1.68 1.94 ...... 
Columbus, Ohio.......... 1.72) 5:32 pm. 6:14 p.m. 0.01 6.09 0.16) 0.51 0.42 0.70 0.75 0.89 
Corpus Christi, Tex..... 0. 
it Mic 1. 0.38 | 0.46 | 0.61 | 0.86 | 0.91 |....../...... 
troit 1.8 ° 0. 48 
Dodge, 0.6 * 
Dubuque, lowa.......... 0. 
Elkins, 0 0. 63 
0.49 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.52 0.60 0.78 0.85 
Grand Rapids, Mich .... 2. 1: 0.55 0.66 0.75 
Green Bay, Wis....... .. 1.2 0.62 0.66 
Hannibal, Mo.. on 0. 98 0. 33 
Harrisburg, 0. 0. 62 cine 
Hartford,Conn.......... 1.6 0.28 | O51 | 0.64 | 0293 | 0.96 | 1.01 | 1.16 | 1.19 | 1.36 | 1,42 |......)...... 
Hatteras, N.C........... 0.7 0.36 | 62 | O66 | 0,77 |......]. 
8. 1.3 0.20 | 0.26 | 0.35 | 039 | 0.47 | 0.55 0.63 | O83 | 1.02) 1.22 
ndianapolis, Ind....... 0.8 sane 0.48 |.... 
Jacksonville, eee 8 =! 5. 0.35 | 0.39 | 0.68 | 0.83 | 0.95 | 0.96 | 1.08 | 1.27 | 1.56 | 2.09 | 2.27 2. 58 
0.27 0.30 0.35 | 0.42 | 0.46 | 0.50 | 0.55 0.58 | 0.79 | 1.54 )|......) ..... 
2! p.m. 0.64 | 0.92 | 1.02 | 1.10 |......}. 
p.m. 2. 0.19 | 0.27 | 0.36 | 0.50 | 0.60 | 0.70 | 0.92 | 1.81 | 1.64 
Knoxville, Tenn ........ 4° 248 p.m. 5:20 m. 247 3:59 p.m. 4:49 p.m. 0.45 0.08 0.13 0.23 0.29 0.41 | 0.83 AGS JERR TES 
La Crosse, Wis.......... 4-5 11:22 p.m. D, N. 2.19 | 11:25 p.m. 1:05 a.m. 0.01 | 0.22) 0.38 | 0.40 0.41 | 0.42 0.43 | 0.44 | 0.52 | 0.67 0.95 | 1.24 1.93 | 2.16 |...... 
Do.. 5:15 pm. 7:15 p.m, 2.06 20 pm. 6:34 pm. 0.01 015 0.35 O51 0.64 0.95 1.06 1.19 1.35 1.59) 174 2,02 
6:00 am. L535 3:20 a.m. 4:40 am. 0.23 0.05 0.09 0.16 0.24 0.30 0.46 0.54 0.62 0.66 0.69) 0.76 1.12 ............ 
Lexington, 23 DN. 5:50 acm. 1.838 2:47 a.m 3:20 am. 0605 0<.54 0.99 1.19) 1.3 
Lincoln, Nebr........... 17-18 8:00 p.m. 6:50 a.m. 3.23) 10:15 p.m Spm. 0.83) 0.09 0.18 0.25 O41 0.61 0.79 0.97 1.15 1.31) 1.48) 1.61 
Little 15-16 8:10 p.m DN 1.81 9:02 p.m. 10:22 p.m. 0.08 0.05 0.21) 0.24 024 0.25 0.32) 0.38) 0.80) 0.58 | 0.61 | 0.79 | 1.12....... 
Cal ; 5:30 p.m 6:10 p.m, 0.73 5:35 pom 5:55 p.m 0.13 O36 0.66 O71 
Louisvill 22-23 10:10 p.m. 6:00 a.m.) 1.74 12:12 acm. 12:554a.m. 0.25 0.07 0.34 0.438 06.57) 6.62) 0.72 06.85 0.95 1.00 
a. re pm. «6:55 pm.) 0.82 pm 5:35 pm. 0.54 0.67 0.73 
_ 25) 2:45 p.m.) 5:20 p.m. 1.25 3:02 p.m 6<.02 0.17 O34 0.50 079) 1.04) 1.08 
cones 12 6:35 pom.) 940 pom. 1.32 635 pm. 7:51 pm 0.00 6.05 6<.26 030 0.34 6.44 0.59 0.72 0.77 O84 1.05 
Do. 23° 12:57 p.m.) 4:25 p.m. 1.06 1:10 p.m 1:29 p.m. | 6.05 | O19 | O68 | cle 
Mem his, 910) 9:15 p.m.! 5:55 a.m.) 2.54 1:40 a.m 2:35 a.m. 0.06 0.12 0.24 | 0.46 0.77) 1.02) 1.25 1.44 1.57 | 1.69 | 1.79 | 1.91 
Meri ian, 656 p.m.| 8:15 6.77 | 7:06 p.m.| 7:36 p.m.| 062 | 0.14 | O40 | 0.60 | 0.56 | | cle 
4:22 pom.| 5:28 p.m. 0.80 4:27 p.m p.m. 6.01; 0.07 0.24 0.41 0.64! 0.68 0.72 | 0.77 |......)..... 
Modena, Utah. 9} 2:43 p.m.| 7:25 p.m.| 1.34) 2:47 p.m. 3:22 p.m.) T. | | 0.81 | 0.40 | 0.78 | 0.94 | 1.02 | 1.12 |. 
Montgomery. 9) 124 pm. £00 pm. 1.25 1:18 p.m pm, 001 0.09 0.28 06.58 O85 1.00) 1.138 
Nantucket, Mass........ 15-16 9:50am. 213 1:47 p.m. pom. 0.06 0.15 0.25 0.30 0.39 0.46 0.46 0.47 0.48 0.56 0.71 1.19 1.31 ...... 
Nashville, Tenn......... 2 «43:25 a.m. 4:15 a.m./ 1.07 3:29 a.m. am. 0.01 0.34 0.66 0.93 
New Haven, Conn. ...... 13) 4:03p.m. 6:20 p.m. 2.06 4:08 p.m. p.m./ 0.01 | 0.33 | 0.49 | 0.59 | 0.90 | 1.09 | 1.29 | 1.50 | 1.61 | 1.65 | 1.67 | 1.80 | 1.97 |.....</...... 
PD ecavassecise -++| 24-25 5:27 p.m 1:20p.m. 211 6:34 p.m. pm.| 0.25 | 0.23 | 0.36 | 0.33 | 0.43 | 0.64 0.73 | 0.84 | 0.99 | 0.99 0.99 | 1.07 |......)....../...... 
New Orleans, La......... 13 11:10a.m. 12:15 p.m. 0.720 11:17 a.m. am. 0.03 0.26 0.29 0.36 6.52 0.60 
New York, N.Y......... 13) 12:48 p.m.) 1:40 p.m.! 6.98 12:59 p.m. p.m. T. 0.10 0.24) 0.33 | 0.42 | 0.59 ' 0.78 | 0,90 | 0.98 
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TABLE IV Accumulated amounts of precipitation for each 5 minutes, etce.—Continued. 


Total duration. 25 Excessive rate. 3? Depths of precipitation (in inches) during periods of time indicated. ' 
Stations. 23 
28 
5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 60 80 100-120 
From— Began— | Ended— min. min. min. min. min. mio. min. min. min. min. min. min. min. min, 
| 
| 3 3 3 6 7 
Norfolk, Va............. 8) 1:50pm.) 240p.m. 692) 1:52pm. 2:21pm. 0.01 6.19 0.50 0.67 0.76 0.83 0.89 | 
1:39 p.m 1:57 p.m. 0, 62 1:41 p.m 1:48 p.m. | O43 | |. 
Oklahoma, Okla......... 6 5:25 p.m. 7:50 p.m, 1.17 6:18 p.m 6:45p.m.| 005 032 040 | O55 | 0.72 | 0.85 | O97 
13 3:30 a.m.) 7:20 p.m. 1.58 4:01 a.m 45la.m. 0.14 0.10 0.15 0.29 0.40 O61 O71 0.75 0.80 O87 O98 ..... 
15 2:45 a.m. | 8:20 am. 1.26 a.m S:0la.m. 6.06 0.11 0.29 0.41 0.56 0.72 
1) 245 p.m.) 6:15 p.m. 075) 4:39p.m. 4:57p.m.| 0.08 027) 054 066 0.70 
2 12:15a.m 3:10a.m. 0.91 12:19a.m. 12:59a.m. T 0.06 0.13 0.23 0.30 0.40 0.49 0.57 0.62 ...... 
Parkersburg, W. Va..... 10-11 6:40 p.m. 12:40a.m. 105 11:25 p.m. 11:45 p.m. 0.20 0.10 0.46 O.68 O74 de 
Pensacola, Fia........... 2-3 9:25 p. m. 215a.m. 212 10:53 p.m. 12:08 a.m. 0.20 0.23 0.32 0.44 6.45 0.47 0.51 6.53 0.67 O79 1.01) 1.40 
3 10:45 a.m. 1:20pm, 112 11:07 a.m. 12:17 p.m. 0.01 6.19, 0.29 0.31 0.40 OF O64 O66 0 0.71 0.73 0,86 \ 
17) 1:45am.) 12:55 p.m. 095 11:57am, 12:15 p.m. 0.01 0.12 | 0.47 O84 0.94 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 5) 245 p.m. 3:19 p.m. 1.21 RIO pm.| | O87 | | OSD OSB | 1.146 | 1.90 
6 10:45a.m. 2.38 9:25 10:09 a.m.| 0.01 @.11 | 0.29 | @55 | O96 | 1.45 | 1.90 | 210/219 | 282) 
13 4:45 p.m. 7:20p.m, 1.00 446p.m. 5:15 p.m. 0.01 014 0.48 0.74 0.85 0.92 
2 pom. 2.21 11:23am. 12:05 p.m. 6.71 06.06 0.17 0.31 0.46 0.58 0.73 0.92 O99 
Pittsburg, Pa............ 11) 6:10p.m.) S:10p.m, 112 6:38 p.m 7:01 p.m.| 20 | 0.20 | 0.44 | 0.56 | 0.77 | @87! ...../......)...... 
Raleigh, N.C ........... 8-9 9:15 p.m.) 8:10am. 2.82 11:23 p.m 1:15a.m. 0.16 0.17 0.27) 0.37 0.40 0.42 0.47 0.60 0.69 O82 1.00 1.20 1.42 1.62 1 
12 6:40 7:30 p.m, 0.72 6:45 p.m 7:20 p.m. 0.02 0.05 | 015 | 0.30 | 045 | 0.55 0.64 | 0.70 
| > § 5:21 a.m lla.m. 6.08 0.07 06.25 . 46 0.55 0.70 0 0.80... 
Rochester, N. Y......... ..... 0.83 0.92 1.05 LM 1.200 127/138 155 1.80 200 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 750p.m.) 1149 p.m. 1,72 755p.m. 8:40pm.) T. 0.12 0.21 06.25 0.28 629 O31 040 0.63 1.08 1.13 1.18 
13 | 10:tlacm.) 11:50am. 0.86 10:16am. 10:26a.m. 0.04 0.26 0.65 ...... RA 
Scranton, Pa ........... ll 7:05 p.m. 10:30 p.m. 1.10 p.m.| 9:02p.m./ 003 | 024 | 0.26 | 0.27 | 0.42 | 0.50 | 0.74 | 0.86 | 0.92 
450p.m. 6:50 p.m. 1.12 557 p.m. 6:18p.m. 0.09 6.32 6.68 0.85 0.95 1.00 . cose 
Springfield, Ill.......... 3) 7:26am.) 1:18 p.m./ 1.27) 8:28am. 9:13a.m.| 0.01 0.08 | 0.24 0.49 0.65 0.76 | 0.81 0.92 0.98 
13-14 6:21 p.m 1:27 a.m. 2.07 11:02p.m. 11:37 p.m. 0.76 6.07 0.24 0.36 0.47 0.65 0.75 0.86 
Springtield, Mo.......... 13) 3:55 p.m. 1.99 12:00 m. G07 | 0.24 0.45 | 0.59 | 0.66 | 0.78 | 0.98 | 1.12 | 1.14) 1.923 
Tampa, Fla............. 7 45 a.m.) 10:50a.m. 2.06 60.01 0£24 0.51 059 0.64 0.66 067 0.67 0.68 079 6.95 1.19 
12/ 12:04pm.) 4:10p.m. 1.09 p.m.| 3:13 p.m.| | | | OOD |... 
22, «2:10 p.m. $40 p.m. 1,32 p.m.) 3:66 p.m.| 6.15 | OES | | 1.67 | 2.16 | 1.19 | 2.26 | 
Toledo, Ohio ........... 14) 1:10am. 745 p.m. 138) 5:39pm. S:d4p.m. 0.59 0.09 | 0.38 5 
Topeka, Kans........... 18} 3:06a.m.; 5:45am. 1.23) 3:13am. 3:37am. 0.02 0.25 0.40 0.55 0.63 ...... | 
Vicksburg, Miss ........ 25 | 7:08 p.m 9:00 p.m. 1.12 7:06 p.m.| 7:36p.m.| QOL | O37 | O48 | O57 | O77 | O97 | 1.08 
Washington, D.C....... 4:30am.) 11:58 a.m. 2.71 8:00a.m. 10:00a.m. 0.24 0.20 040 0.60 6.75 0.96 1.08 1.18 1.18 1.338 1.42 1.68 1.99 214 
DD M4 7:32 9:20 p.m. 0.95 7:36pm. 8:00pm. T 0.36 | 0.60 0.80 O.91 ...... 
25 10:24am.) 11:08am. 1.11 10:27 pm. 10:57am. T 6110.20 0.43 O67 1.06 
25 1:13 p.m 6:45 p.m. 2.81 1:25pm. 3:25 p.m. 0.01 0.18 | 0.38 0.54) 0.64 0.76 0.90 0.99 1.08 1.20 1.32 1.48 1.78 202 2.26 
Camaguey, 16 6:25 p.m D. N. 3. 21 6:43 p.m 7:53 p.m.| 0.04 0.23 | 0.53) 0.87 | 1.17 1.38 | 1.60 | 1.83 [2.13 242 265 295 3.09 
Havana, Cuba .......... 20 12:58 p.m 215 p.m. 1.01 1:22 p.m 1:47 p.m 0.17 | 0.40 0.61 | 0.82 0.97)............! 
26 | 12:25 p. m. 4:20 p.m. 1.62 12:43 p.m. 1:52 p.m. 0.01 0.20 029 0.34 0.52 063 0.95 0.98 1.05 1.12 1.28) 1.58 
al « | ey § 2:18 p.m. 3:36 p.m. | 0.01 | 0.12 | | 0.44) cess 
San Juan, Porto Rico.. 210pm.) 5.10pm. 1.37) m. 4:05 p.m.| 0.62 0.12 0.24| 037/051 d 
. 
* Self-register not working t No precipitation during the month. t Unknown; selfregister failed to record after 1:00 p. m. 
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TABLE V.— Data furnished by the Canadian Meteorological Service, Auguat, 1905, 


' Pressure, in inches. Temperature, Precipitation. Pressure, in inches Temperature, | Precipitation. 
| & ¢ | & Se Be 
Ins. Ins. Ins. ° ° ° ° Ins. Ins. Ins. Ins. Ins. Ins. bd ° Ins. Ins. Ins 
eS Peer 29.76 29.89 —.07 59.2 0.6 67.0 S15 434 40.26 Parry Sound, Ont..... 29.24 29.97 —.01 66.7 +4 3.2 77.4 53.9 2.39 —0. 33 
Sydney, | ae 29.89 29.93 —.02 | 62.2 —1.1 71.2 53.1 6.30 +2.68 Port Arthur, Ont...... 29.25 29.96 .00 | 61.4 4+ 1.9 72.0 50.8 1.30 —1.45 
Halifax, N. 8........... 20.85 29.95 |—.01 | 63.6 0.0 72.4 54.9 2.74 —1.61 Winnipeg, Man ....... 29.08 29.89 —.05 65.4 4+ 20 76.5 654.4 1.41 —1.26 
Grand Manan, N.B.... 29.89 29.94 —.01 | 60.4 —1.1 68.5) 52.4 1.86 —1.80 Minnedosa, Man ...... 28.12 29.99 —.04 64.9'4+ 5.5 77.1 526 1.96 —0.14 
Yarmouth, N. 29.90 29.97 | .00 58.7 66.0 514 3.14 —0.87 Qu’ Appelle, Assin..... 27.65 29.86 —.07 64.8 3.3 77.3 52.3 2.24 40.60 
| Charlottetown, P.E.I.. 29.92 29.96 4.02 64.9 40.6 72.6 57.2 226 —1.48 | Medicine Hat, Assin.. 27.61 29.84 —.08 | 69.6 43.9 849 654.3 0.74 —0.98 
| Chatham, N. B.. -- 29.87 | 29.89 —.04 65.2 + 2.0 77.7 52.8 2.41 1.63 | Swift Current, Assin..| 27.36 29.87 --.06 67.3 4 3.3 80.9 53.7 0.14 —1.77 
Father Point, Que.. 29.87 | 29.89 —.02 | 56.3 + 0.7 64.4 48.2 1.42 —1.63 Calgary, Alberta ...... 26.40 29.87 59.9'4 65 75.9 43.9 0.69 —1.45 
Quebec, Que............ 29.62 29.94 +.01 63.5 0.4 73.9 53.1 1.35 —2. 48 Banff, Alberta ......... 125.40 29.92 +.01 | 0.5 71.6 41.9 0.89 —1.64 
Montreal, Que.......... 29.76 29.96 +.01 | 66.1 —0.3 73.8 58.4 2.21 1. 36 Edmonton, Alberta.... .... 
Rockliffe, Ont. ......... 29.36 29.88 —.08 63.0 —0.2 75.7 0.4 2.02 0. 93 Prince Albert, Sask.... 28.27 29.80 —.12  62.3/4+ 3.4 73.5 51.1 7.49 45.34 
er 29.61 29.93 —.03 66.6 1&8 75.8 57.3 3.10 +0.07 Battleford, Sask....... 28.17 29.89 —.02 63.8 + 1.2 76.5 51.0 0.79 —1.57 
Kingston, Ont.......... 29.66 29.97 —.01 | 64.9 —2.1 71.9 58.0 5.94 +3.56 Kamloops, B. C........ 28.67 29.86 —.05 69.2'+ 0.6 82.6 655.7 1.64 40.55 
Toronto, Ont . 29.60 | 29.96 —.01 | 67.5 + 1.5 77.4 57.6 4.22 +1.46 29.95 30.04 59.4.4 0.7 65.9 529 1.21 40.61 
White River, Ont ...... 28.64 29.93 —.03 58.0 + 1.6 71.5 446 2.08 —1.22 Barkerville, B.C........ ..... 
Port Stanley, 29.35 29.98 —.02 683 + 2.4 783) 58.2 22 —0.16 Hamilton, Bermuda... 29.97 30.13 +.03 79.6 0.0 85.5 73.6 6.36 40.28 
Saugeen, Ont........... 29.29 29.99 6.3 4+ 1.5 74.8 55.8 3.29 +1.04 
TABLE VI.— Heights of rivers referred to zeros of gages, August, 1905, 
Highest water. Lowest water. £¢ Highest water, Lowest water, 
gs .« % > gs ai & ~ 
Height. Date. Height. Date. Height. | Date. Height. Date. 
Milk River. Miles. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Monongahela River. Miles. Feet. Feet. | Feet. Feet. Feet. 
ee 237 9 3.9 6 2.4 24-51 2.9 e...l!lUA A ee | 161 18 1.5 26 — 0.5) 5,6 —0.2 2.0 
Musselshell River. Pairmont, W. V@. ......... 119 25 17.9 15 14.3 5,6,24 15.0 3.6 
Musselshell, Mont.......... 87 9 3.0 1 0.0 20-31 0.5 3.0 Greensboro, Pa............ 81 18 11.7 16 7.2 2 8.2 4.5 
Yellowstone River. 40 28 14.0 16 6.3 3: 72.5 6.7 
Billings, Mont. ............ 8 26 1,2 1.0 30,31 1.6 1.6 Beaver River. 
| Glendive, Mont. ........... 78 17 5.9 2 2.3 29-31 5 3.6 Ellwood Junction, Pa...... | 10 14 2.6 16 0.6 14. CO 5 2.0 
Cheyenne River. } Muskingum River. | 
' Rousseau, 8S. Dak ........ 7 9 7.0 1 1.3 9| 3.4) 5&7) Zanesville, Ohio........... 70 25 14.2 17 me 5-11 9.0 6.5 
James River. 20 25 10.7 18 3.9 9-11 5.6 6.8 
Lamoure, N. Dak......... 330 14 —0.1 30,31 — 0.7 21-26 —0.5 0.6 River. | 
o¢ § 11-15,? Glenville 7 3.0 17, 26 0.0 3.0 
Haren, 5. Dak..............| 139) 23 Creston, W. 3.0 5 44) 29 
} Republican River. New River. 
Clay Center, Kans........ 42 18 13.8 6 oe 20-32 | | 155 14 3.4 11 0.8 1-3) 1.8 2.6 
Smoky Hill River. cases 95 14 3.8 13 2.0 4,5,24,31, 2.7 1.8 
Abilene, Kans............ 45 2 10.5 3 2.0 31 49, 85 Great Kanawha River. 
Kansas River. Charleston, W. Va......... 58 30 8.6 13 6.6 27 7.7 2.0 
| Manhattan, Kans.......... 116 18 9.1 19 4.1 30,31) 6.7 5.0! Scioto River. 
| Tepeme, BONS... ..062sccces 87 21 11.7 20 74 31 9.7 4.3. Columbus, Ohio........... 110 17 8.0 15 1.8 1-5,8-11,31 3.2 6,2 
Missouri River. Lickin = 
Townsend, Mont........... 2,504 11 2 4,5 2.9 15, 23-31 3.0; 0.3) Falmouth, Ky. ............ 30 25 4.8 20 1.0 9,10,30,31 2.4 3.8 
Fort Benton, Mont......... 2,285 12 1.1 3,4 0.1 22-31 | 0.4 1.0 Miami oo 
' Wolfpoint, RE ive os 1, 952 17 0.4 3 —2.1 28-31 |—1.3 | 2.5) Dayton, Ohio.............. 77 18 4.0 16 0.5 6,7 1.6 3.5 
Bismarck, N. Dak. ....... 1,309 14 4.9 4 1.2 31; 29) 37 Kentucky River. 
Sioux City, WN encsaccans 734 19 10.2 6 6.0 31 8.2 4.2 { 6, 7, 20- 
Blair, Nebr................ 705 15, 9.6 64 31| 80, Beattyville, Ky ........... | 6; 0.6 
ee 669 10 7.8 1,7 4.2 31 6.1 3.6 High Bridge, Ky... ......| 117 17 11.8 24 9.4 2-9 10.0 2.4 
St. Joseph, Mo ........... 481 10 6.1 1 3.2 30, 31 29 || Ry. 31 9.0 23 5.9 9,10 6.6 3.1 
Kansas City, Mo........... 388 21 14.2 1,2 8.7 31/;511.9) 5&5 Wabash River. 
Glasgow, Mo..... 231 18 10.8 3 7.0 31| 9.2) 3.8) Mount Carmel, Il ........ 75 15 6.3 17 2.6 6,7 4.4 3.7 
Boonville, Mo 199 20 12.6 22 9.1 31 s«11.1 3.5 mberland River. 
Hermann, Mo.. 103 24 16.8 2 10.0 $1133) 68 | Burmeide, Ky. ............. 518 50 5.3 13 0.6 10 2.4 4.7 
Minnesota River. | Celina, Tenn............ ‘ 383 45 7.8 14 1.9 7,8 4.0 5.9 
. Mankato, Minn............ 127 18 5.2 1 3.2 81; 39) 20) Carthage, Tenn............ 308 40 6.7 12 & 9| 3.3 5.0 
St. Croix River. Nashville, Tenn........... 193 40 11.2 13, 16 8.0 9.2 3.2 
Stillwater, Minn... ...... 23 11 9.5 22, 23 6.8 31 7.7 2.7. Clarksville, Tenn.......... 126 42 10.5 1 4.2 7 7.0, 63 
Chippewa River. ell River. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis....... 75 16 3.6 22 1.2 4 22); 24 1|| Taeewell, Teme. ........... 44 20 2 26, 27 0.4 5-7 1.0 1.7 
Red Cedar River. Clinch River | 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa....... 77 14 3.7 4,6 3.3 22,24 3.5 0.4) Speers Ferry, Va........... 156 20 0.9 10 — 0.5 45 0.3) 1.4 
lowa River. 52 25 7.2 19 3.4 3.8 
lowa City, Iowa............ 0.5 3 — 0.5 14 60.0) «1.0 South Fork Holston River. 
7 Des Moines River. Bluff City, Tenn. .......... 35 15 26 17 0.8 31) Oi 1.8 
Des Moines, Iowa.......... 205 19 4.8 3 3.3 | 21,22,31 | 38 1.5 Holston River. 
lilinois River Rogersville, Tenn.........- 103 14 3.8 12, 13 2.1 |5,22,28,31, 2.7) 1.7 
197 18 12.0 1-3 11.5 11,12 11.8) 05 French Broad River. 
135 14 8.5 1-4 8.0 Asheville, N.C............. 144 6 3.9 12 0.0 7,8; 1.1) 3&9 
Red Bank Creek Leadvale, Tenn............ 70 15 5.0 12,13 — 1.6 6,7, 08) 6.6 
ee 42 8 0.7 1 0.2 3-15,1831 6.2 0.5 Little Tennessee River. 
Clarion River. McGhee, Tenn............. 17 20 6.1 24 2.9 2-7, 38) 32 
32 10 3.0 17 0.8 11,12 Hiwassee River. 
Conemaug A River Charleston, Tenn ......... 18 22 5.2 24 0.7 5,6 1.9 4.5 
Johnstown, Pa. Sespe. caene 64 7 5.8 16 20 9,10; 29; 38 Tennessee River. 
Kiskiminetas River. Knoxville, Tenn...... .... 635 29 | 8.0 13 1.6 5-7 3.4) 6.4 
ere 22 6 3.5 16 0.1 144/ 1.1! 3.4]) Leadon, Tenn............. 590 25 6.2 13 1.4 29-31, 31) 48 
Allegheny River. Kingston, Tenn............ 556 25 6.0 13 1.9 6,7 | 3.4 4.1 
+ 177 14 2.4 1 0.2 31.0 («0.9 2.2 Chattanooga, Tenn......... 452 33 8.9 15 2.8 8, 5.3) 6.1 
eee 114 15 3.9 13 0.5 31 1.9 3.4) Bridgeport, Ala............ 402 24 7.0 16 1.3 9; 328) 5&7 
73-20 4.3 1 1.3 31. 21 3.0. Guntersville, Ala.......... 349 «3110.8 16,17 3.1 8-10| 7.7 
29 20 9.6 1 2.8 10; Flosemes, Als.............. 255 16 6.1 17 1.4 9-11 31; 47 
17 27 12.9 1 7.4 G&S || 225 26 9.5 17,18 3.1 9,10) 5.6) 6.4 
Cheat River. Johnsonville, Tenn........ 95 21 8.4 19 2.5 12; 48/ 5&9 
Rowlesburg, W. Va...... ‘ 36 14 3.5 17 1.6 $1; 23; 1.9 Ohio River. | 
Youghiogheny River. 966 8622 8.0 1 3.2 4,20; 5.8) 48 
1 Confluence, Pa.. iciilitn te 59 10 4.0 16 0.6 10 1.6 34 DavisIsland Dam, Pa..... 960 25 9.5 1 3.9 11| 54 5.6 
West Newton, Pa.......... 15 2 a7 16 0.8 11, 2.0 6.9 Beaver Dam,Pa........... 925 27 13.4 1 4.9 7.2 8.5 
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Stations, 


Ohio River—Cont'd. 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... 
Parkersburg, W.Va.. 

Point Pleasant, W. Va... 
Huntington, W. 
Catlettsburg, K abe 
‘onto: cue 
Maysville, K soe 
Cincionatl, Ohio. 


Paducah, Ky............... 
Cairo, I 
St. Francis River. 
Marked Tree, Ark..... 
Neosho River. 
Neosho ‘Rapids, eee 
Iola, Kans. ‘ - 
Oswego, Kans. . 
Fort iibson, Ind. 
Canadian River. 
Calvin, Ind. T 

Black River. 
Blackrock, Ark........... 
White River. 
Calicorock, Ark ........... 

Batesville, Ark 
Newport, Ark....... 
Clarendon, Ark............ 
Arkansas River. 
Pueblo, Colo. . . 
Wichita, Kans............ 
Tulsa, Ind. T. .. 
Webbers Falle,[nd. T..... 
Fort Smith, Ark........... 
Dardanelle, Ark........... 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 
Yazoo River. 

Green wood, Miss 
Yazoo City, Miss........... 
Little River. 
Whitecliff™, Ark .......... 
Ouachita River. 
Monroe, La 
Red River. 

Arthur = 

Fulton, 
Ark.. 
reveport, La...... 
Alexandria, La............ 
Mississippi River 
Paul, Mion. 
Red Wing, Minn.. 
Reeds Landing, Minn ..... 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. .... 
Dubuque, Iowa............ 
Clinton, Lowa, 
Leclaire, Iowa............. 
Davenport, Iowa........... 
Muscatine, lowa 
Warsaw, Ill. 
Hannibal 
Grafton, 
St. Mo 
New Madrid, Mo.. 
Luxora, Ark 
Memphis, Tenn 
Helena, Ark........ 
Arkansas City, 
Greenville, Miss........... 
Vicksbur 
Baton oo La 
Donaldsonville, La 
New Orleans, 
Atchafalaya River. 
Simmesport, La. 
Grand River. 


Grand Rapids ............. 
Connecticut River. 
Hartford, Conn............ 


Mohawk River. 

4. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hudson River. 

River. 

Mahwah, 

ton River. 
Pompton Plains, N. J...... 
Passaic River. 

Chatham, N. J. 
Lehigh River. 
Mauchchunk, Pa. 


mouth of 
river. 


Distance to 


= 
= 


eee 


Danger line 
on gage 


- 


$3 8 


TaBLE VI.—Heights of rivers referred to zeros of gages—Continued. 


Highest water. 


Height. 


2S F wm 
on Of 


Date. Height. Date. 


— 


3 
= 


MONTHLY WEATHER REVIEW. 


Lowest water. & 
= 

Feet. Feet. 

4.5 9 6.9 
5.4 | 1,12) 7.8 
4.9 8! 7.2 
8.3 2 10.9 
6.9 1,2) 9.9 
7.5 1 11.0 
7.4 2 10.7 
9.2 12.9 
7.6 4 114 
3.8 5.5 
6.6 7 10.0 
6.1 8| 94 
7.7 10.1 
18.7 18 21.3 
8.9 1 10.0 
0.3 30 
~ 0.2 27-31 0.5 
0.3 30,31 2.6 
11.0 14.2 
2.1 31, 3.0 
5.4 31 10.9 
2.4 6.7 
4.6 
6.0 31 (15.0 
22.2 2,3 24.6 
3.0 Sl 4.2 
5.4 31 7.8 
6.0 31 98.0 
5.6 8.7 
7.4 11,12,16 9.7 
3.0 7| 48 
27 
1.5 47 
5.2 9.7 
23.2 31. «(32.4 
6.7 ae 
9.6 31 (13.6 
12.1 31 2.6 
6.8 14.4 
14.2 28 23.4 
22 
6.4 7.3 
4.8 9-13.16) 5.5 
4.3 16. 5.0 
5.5 17-19| 6.4 
5.8 2 «6.9 
6.3 22-24 7.9 
5.8 23-25 | 7.1 
4.0 224 «4.9 
5.0 24° 6.3 
6.1 7.4 
3.0 3.7 
5.3 21| 6.5 
8.4 21,22 9.4 
6.0 21,22) 7.7 
8.3 31. 8.4 
12.4 31 16.4 
11.2 19 14.5 
15.1 18,19 17.3 
9.0 18 
11.7 20,21 14.0 
17.0 22 20.5 
23.4 18,22 26.4 
18.8 22:23 (21.4 
20.6 25 24.1 
23.9 25-27 | 27.6 
17.8 28 | 21.5 
13.1 27 (16.4 
9.2 27° «11.0 
23.4 28-30 26.5 
25.9 28-31 | 28.7 
3.4 43 
1.6 13,1481 | 21 
2.5 12) 
0.0 25-80 0.8 
1.0 11,2230) 1.6 
2,27) 34 
1.3 35 
26) 2.8 
3.4 1-15 | 3.6 
2.0 5-9,12-14 2.6 
4,101 4.4) 


range. 


Monthly 


© 


j 


1.5 


Stations. 


Schuylkill River. 
Reading, 
Delaware River. 
Hancock (E. Branch),N. Y. 
Hancock (W. Branch },N. 
N. 

*hillipsburg, N 
North Branch uehanna. 
Binghamton, N. 
Towanda, Pa. .... 
ilkes-Barre, Pa.. ‘ 
West Branch ‘Susquehanna. 
Williamsport, 
Juniata River. 
Huntingdon, Pa. .......... 
Susquehanna River. 
Shenandoah River. 
Riverton, Va.. 
Potomac River. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Harpers Ferry, W. Ya..... 
James River. 
Buchanan, Va.............. 
Lynchburg, Va............ 
Richmond, Va............ 
Dan River. 
Danville, Va. 
Roanoke "River. 
Weldon, 
Tar River. 
Greenville, N.C. 
Haw River. 
Monecure, 
River. 


Waccamaw River. 


Kingstree, 8. C. ..... 
Catawha River. 
Mount Holly, N.C 
Wateree River. 
Camden, 8. C 
Broad River. 
Blairs, 8. C. 
Saluda River. 
Chappels, 5. C 
Congaree River. 
Santee River. 
St. Stephens, S. C......... 
Edisto River. 
Broad 


Savannah River. 
Calhoun Falls, 8. C........ 


Oconee River. 
Milledgeville, Ga.......... 


Montezuma, Ga........... 
Bainbridge, Ga 
Chattahoochee River. 
West Point, ee 
Eufaula, 
Alaga, Ala 


Oostanan la River. 


Etowah, River. 


Lock No. 
Wetumpka, Ala. a 
Tallapoosa River. 

Alabama 


Ala.. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala........... 
Tombigbee River. 


Distance to 
mouth of 


5 


| Danger line | 
on gage. 


SSS 6 & SINS 8 


Highest water. 
Height. Date. 
Feet. 
2.2 16,2 
4.5 31 
4.4 St 
1,2 18 
24 17 
4.5 16 
4.3 18 
2.9 18 
5.8 19 
6.0 15, 25 
6,2 17 
0.5 1-31 
4.5 26 
6.0 27 
3.1 16 
3.5 15 
9.9 16 
44 16 
2.7 11 
4.3 12 
19.8 13 
11.9 13 
11.3 
18.1 il 
4.4 12 
44 1 
30.7 1 
16.3 20, 21 
11.0 19 
3.8 24, 30 
7.8 12 
28.5 12 
10.1 12 
12.0 13 
13.1 13 
11.0 20, 21 
2.8 20 
4.0 13 
6.9 11 
13.8 14 
13.0 18 
5.8 20 
10.6 13 
6.9 19 
3.9 17 
8.2 15 
5.9 
7.1 18 
7.0 13 
6.2 16 
9.0 15 
10.6 18 
8.8 17 
25 12 
6.0 16 
6.8 17 
5.5 17 
11.1 19 
7.3 14 
8.8 19 
10.0 20 
23.0 27 
6.0 12 
7.5 14 
15.8. 15 


Lowest water. 
Height. Date. 
Feet. 
0.1 3-6 
2.8 28-30 
3.0 28 
— 0.3 13 
0.5 9,11,12 
0.6 1 
2.3 30 
1.9 30,31 
3.3 30, 31 
3.1 9-11 
1.8 31 
0.5 1-31 
2.3 22-24 
0.0 
2.2 30, 31 
0.5 25, 30,31 
3.5 31 
— O01 13 
0.0 22, 23 
0.0 31 
9.2 
1.6 7 
3.5 7,8 
0.9 4 
3.2 7,8 
24 
1.9 5 
3.6 8 
3.0 7-10 
1.8 14 
18 19, 27-31 
5.0 5 
0.7 4,5 
1.4 6 
0.8 5 
3.6 8 
0.0 4-10 
1.6 2-8 
1.5 7 
6.4 7 
0.7 7 
— 1,1 7 
— 0.1 7,8 
0.4 9,10 
— 0.3 7 
1.3 9 
0.1 8 
2.6 10 
2.0 6,7 
1.3 3 
1.0 9 
1.8 9 
1.6 5 
0.2 4-7, 28-31 
0.5 6-8 
-- 0.1 9 
0.3 8,9 
1.6 8 
0.8 9, 10 
— 0.1 
1.6 6-10 
5.2 9,10 
— 2.2 4 
1.5 2 
1.11 il 


Avaust, 1905 


| 
@ 909 Mean stage. 


rope 


y 
range. 


|Monthl 


rR 


as 


no 


~ 


“Con @ #8 


|| 
785 4 18 
708 0 19 12 ‘ 
640 19, 20 10 
651 5 20 14 
612 3 21 26 
509 1 21 18 
499 0 22 
Madison, Iud sen 413 5 23 183 16 1 
Louisville, Ky coe 367 1 139 16 
Is4 1 26 60 17 5 
148 3 26 
7 27, 28 65 | 12 
2 3920 2.6 6 
104 |_| 10.8 25, 20 1. 90 24 3.8 9 
326 3.3 1 3. 69 17 29 4 } 
262 2.1 19 2. 
184 18.8 21 18. 58 22 0.5 0 
3 23.5 21 12. 
i 290 8 2.8 2 
99 10 5.2 17 31 172 18 1.6 0 
67 12 18.0 2 305 12 2.6 9 ‘ 
260 18 1.3 0 
272 15 30.0 1 167 18 5.0 4 
217 18 27.5 2 lll 12 0.7 5 | 
185 26 27.5 3 
75 30 27.0 16 55 8 0.7 [| 
1, 334 |.. 196 12 1.4 4.3 
LS 4 10 8 2 129 30 12.4 10.6 
os) | 16 18 2 
465 23 22 10, 46 25 5.7 10.3 ' 
4030s 22 22 9 21 22 68 7.8 
256 21 23 9 
176 23 25 7 171 25 4.9 17.2 
175 3 3, Fayetteville, N.C......... 112 38 14.1 38.2 
2 2. 
cases 40 7 3.2 2.0 
33 1 13. Pedee River. 
149 27 10.3 28.8 
304 4 14. Smiths Mills, S. C......... 51 16 10.4 12.7 , 
122 1 15. Lynch Creek. 
E@ngham, S. C............ 5.4 8.0 
688 1 7. Black River. | 
515 1 15. F 45 12 2.9 2.0 ‘ 
441 2,3 18, 
144 15 28 15 2.6 6.0 | 
1 17. 
372 13.1 3.5 | 
4 17, 20 
M4 21 36 3.0 I 
14 
12 24 56 14 4.7 10.6 
12 1, 28 
18 52 15 3.5 12.3 } 
18 + 
16 50 12 7.9 7.4 
10 
15 75 6 1.5 28 
16 
30 11 2.2 2.4 
15 1 
18 11.5 347 15 3.7 5.4 
13 10.2 268 32 9.0 7.4 
12.4 
18.6 79 30 6.9 
19.8 Oemulgee River. 
17.2 % 11 
25.1 
31.3 227 10 
26. 0 152 20 
474 29.9 90 20 
373 33,1 29 22 1 
240 25. 5 
188 19.7 305 18 0 
108 12.8 239 20 9 
90 40 
127 31.5 30 | 
1038 31.3 
38 il 3.1 65 
Chosa River. 
7.1 2 Rome, Ga 271 
144 
42 12 3.0 17 116 
15 46) 16,17 6 
4) 18 38 
12 5.9 17 
265 
14 6 3.4 16 212 
Black Wa R ’ 
69 7 4.3 16 Columbus, Miss ........... 3038 
233 
4 | 15 5.6 | 16 | Demopolis, Ala. ........... 155 | 


—— 
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TABLE VI.—Heights of rivers referred to zeros of gages.—Continued. 


| 


=g Highest water. Lowest water. % | =¢ Highest water. Lowest water. 
= Height. Date. Height. Date | is | ° Height. Date, Date. 
| 
Leaf River. Miles. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Colorado River—Cont’d, | Miles.| Feet. Feet. | | Feet. | Feet, Feet. 
Hattiesburg, Miss......... 60 20 7.5 20 2.9 1| 46); 46) Columbus, Tex............ 98 24 14,2 3 | 6.8 29-31 «8.3 7.4 
Chickasawhay River. | Guadalupe River. | 
Enterprise, Miss .......... | 144 18 9.6 20, 21 1.9 7| 44! 7.7) Gonzales, Tex... .........| 112] 22 1.1 | 8 | 0.7 27; 0.9 0.4 
Shubuta, 106 25 13.8 20 3.0 2S] 7.8] 10.8 | Victoria, Tex | 16 2.2) 1,10 29-31 1.9 0.6 
Pascagoula River. Rio Grande River. | | 
Morrill, Biss. 78 20 11.3 23 1.9 6.6 San Marcial, N. Mex 1,233 11 7.5 9 | 5.1 28-31 6.3 2.4 
"Pearl River. | PUSS, FOR. | 1,030 | 14 7.6 12 5.5 | 21 
ae 24220 5.8 31 1.8 1 36 40 Red River of the North. | 
Columbia, 110 14 8.0 15 4.9 1,2; 38.1 | Moorhead, Minn. ........ 284 26 11.5 18 9.7 | 11 10.4 1.8 
Sabine River. Kootenai River. | | 
Logansport, 315 1 3.0 30 12.2 23.6 Bonners Ferry, [daho....... 123 | 24 8.5 1 3.1 | 31/59 6&4 
Neches River. Pend @ Oreille River. | | 
Rockland, Tex 105 20 11.8 10 1.0 30,31 | 5.7 10.8 Newport, Wash. ........... 86, 14 2.4 1 — 0.5 31.0.7 2.9 
Beaumont, Tex 18 10 2.7 1 1.2 23,27; 1.9); 1.5 Snake River. 
Trinity River. | Lewiston, Idaho .......... 144,24 3 1|—90.2 27-31, 0.2 1.3 
— 320 25 10.2 23 3.2 31} 5.3, 7.0  Riparia, and 67s 380 1.5 1 0.4 26-31 (0.7 1.1 
Long Lake, Tex........... 211 35 37.6 1 3.7 3114.6 33.9 Columbia River. 
TOR... 112 40 26.7 1,2 1.6) 29,30 11.4 25.1 Wenatchee, Wash ......... 473 | 40 19.8 1,2 11.6 31 «16.8 8.2 
Liberty 20 25 23.7 31 6.2 | 12. 15.4 17.5 Umatilla, Oreg 270, 25 8.8 | 1,2 4.9 31 7.4 3.9 
Brazos River. The Dalles, Oreg........... 166 = 40 12.7 1 6.5 31 (10.5 6.2 
Kopperl, Tex. ... ......... 345 21 8.0 1,2 31. 4.60 «(7.6 Willamette River. 
285 24 7.2 9 3.2 Albany, Ores. .... 118 20 0.8 0.5 26-31 0.7) 0.3 
Valley Junction, Tex...... 215 4 9.8 1 2.0 30,31 | 5&2) 7.8 Salem, Oreg............... 84, 20 0.6 10, 11 — 0.1 26-31 «0.1 0.7 
Hempstead, 140 40 13.0 1 2.3 31; 5.8 10.7 Portland, Oreg............ 12; 15 7.1 2 | 3.7 | 25,26 5.3 3.4 
eee 61 39 11.7 1 3.5 25-31, 5.7 8.2 Sacramento River. | 
Colorado River. ed ee 201 23 0.4 1-5 0.1; 30,31) 03 0.3 
Dalages, TOR ..0202500005 489 21 2.7 1-3 1.8 8-31 1.9 0.9 Sacramento, Cal............ | 2 8.1 1-3 | 6.9 | 31 7.4 1,2 
21418 4.4 0.8 31 (1.6 3.6 
(") one day missing. (2) 22 days only. (8) 15 days only. 


Honolulu, T. H., latitude, 21° 19 north, longitude 157° 52° west; barometer above sea, 38 feet; gravity correction, —.057 applied. August, 1906. 


Pressure.* Air temperature. Moisture. Wind. — Clouds. 
8 a. m. 8 p. m. 8a. m, 8p. m 8a. m, 8p. m, 
Day. = 
£2 esi g iz | § 
= = = = - a - x =< a | < a 
30.08 30.09 76.0 75.9 82 7371.0 78 6.0 ne 11 ne 700 ne. 
2 90.11) 30,07 76.5, 77.2) 88) 73| 71.2 77 69 ne, 4 e 
30.09 80.07 79.4) 76.5 83) 74) 70.7 one 9 | ne 4 0.00 000° 2 Cu, se. Cu e 
4 90.07 | 30.08) 77.9/ 76.8 83) 74/711) 72 683! 65 ow 4 ne e 
30.05 30.04 79.2 75.7 83 73 | 68.9 59 | 68.1 68 e 3. ne 9 0.00 0.00 1 | Cu, le. | 1] Cu. e 
6 30.04 30.06 77.3 76.2 82 72 | 68.0 62 687) 68) ne ne 9 9.00 0.00 4 Cu. e. 2} Cu, e 
30. 07 30.06 75.4 77.0 82 71 72.1 85 | 69.2 68 ne 5 ne. 0.06 0.04 6|N. ne. 6 | S-cu. e 
30.05 30.04 77.0 75.0 81) 7368.0 63 70.0, 78) ne. 11 | ne 8 0.06 O01 Cu. e. | e 
29.95 | 29.98 79.0) 82) 72/732 ne | 14 1.02 0.01 ; 5 | Cu. e 
90.02) 30.00 784 76.6) 82) 74 700 66 630 64 | 4 0.0 3 Cu. e. 6 | Cu. e 
30.02 | 30.00 77.2 76.8 82 74 69.0 66 «68.1 64 ne 7 ne. 10| 0.01 | T. 6 Cu. |e 5 | Cu. e. 
12 30.00 30.01 76.3 76.5 82 71 | 71.2 78 70.5 74 e 2) 4/023 T. 8) Cu. | @ 6 | Cu. e. 
13 30.05 | 30.06 80.0 78.5 84 74 724 70° 713) 70 e 2 ne | 
30.08 | 30.05 76.4 77.2 81 72 722 82 700, 70/ ne ne { 6 | Cu, ne 
15 90.03 30.00 80.1 77.2 78 721 68 71.9) ne 8 ne 8 0.02 001 2) Cu e. 2| Cu, e 
| 
30.03) 30.02 79.0 8f 73 712) 68 74) ne, e. 7\ fe 5 | Cu. e. 
17 30.02 30.02 79.5 77.3 82) 73 71.0) 66 70.3 71! se. 7 ne 8 0.04 T. Cu. | e. 
30.03 | 29.99 77.6 76.8 82 7% 70.0 69 70.0 Tle 8 ne 
30.02| 29.99 789 76.5 82) 74 69.9! 64 687 67 e 6 | ne 47. 00> 2) S.-cu. |e. 
29.99 29.97 77.1 76.5 82 73 69.0) 67 6&7) 67) ne 6 ne 10 0.00 005 |e. 
21 9.98 29.96 79.0 76.8 83 72 «69.8 63 68.8 67 ne 10) ne T 0. 00 ; 3 0 
29.98 29.94 78.2) 75.7) 83| 7/692 63 68.5 69 2 e 10 0.02 0.02 ; 6| N. e. 
9.99 29.97 77.0 77.5 84 72/693 68 70.0 6 e 12 ne 8 T 9) S-cu. je. 2/S-cu. |e. 
24 29. 98 29.98 79.8 | 78.0 S4 70.0 61 70.5 69 ne 9 e 140.00 | Ci.-s 9 | S.-cu e. 
29.98 30.00 79.0 76.6) 72 714 69 680 Gt e 12 ne 500 T. | 4 Cu e. 
30.00} 30.00 75.0 76.0 79 7171.3, 83 68.5) 68 ne. ne 12 0.06 0.08 9 e. 9| N, e. 
30.01 | 30.02 77.3/75.5| 84 74/710 73 705) 14 ne | 15| T. Cu e. 8|N. e. 
30.04 29.99 76.3 76.2, 71/680) 6 67.3) e ne 0.03! T. 
29.98 29.99 745 76.0 81 70 69.8, 79 67.5 64) ne. | e. | G08) | 2 | Cu, 
29,98) 29,99 78.0 175.7) 72/684, 62 68 e 6 ne 6 0.0) T 5 | Cu. 
| 
29.99 30.00 76.3 76.0 72 7.5 75 67.5) 64 nme | 5 me | 4 O08 | & 8|S.-cu. | ¢ 
| | 
Mean.... 30.023 30.013 77.7 76.7 823 72.6 70.4 697 69.3 688 ne. 8.1 ne. fe 5.1) Cu. e. 
| | 


local al standard time, which is that of 157° 30° west, and ‘is 55 and 30™ slower than 75th meridian time. * Pressure values are 
uced to sea level and standard gravity. 


Observations are made at 8a a. m. and & p. m., 
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MEXICAN CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA. 


By Sefior Mancet E. Pastrana, Director of the Central Meteorologic-Maguetie 


Observatory. 
August, 1905. 
> 
$e Temperature. | > > | direc 
|} < |a A | | = 
| 
| Feet. |Inches.,° F.|° F.|°F.| @ | Ins. | 
(Seminario. ) 
3,805 26.13 96.0 67.0 80.8 |...... 
(Seminario. ) | 
alasco. ) 
4, 681 80.0 58.0 67.5 fesceccces 
Mexico (Obs. Cent.)..) 7,472 | 23.00 80.0 51.0 62.8 66 2.20 ne. e 
Morelia (Seminario)... 6,401 | 23.92 79.0 53.0 63.9 70 | 3.48) .... 
5,063 | 24.98 94.0 52.0 71.8 of 
Panal 5,674 | 94.87 | 86.0 54.0) 69.4 )...... 
Puebla (Col, d Est.)..| 7,118 | 23.34 78.0 39.0 64.0 
San Luis Potosi....... 
Zacatecas ............. 8,015 | 22.56 80.0 48.0 62.8 Wi 


*The monthly barometric means are reduced to the international standard of gravity. 


Aveust, 1905 


RAINFALL IN JAMAICA. 


Through the kindness of Mr. H. H. Cousins, chemist to the 
government of Jamaica and now in charge of the meteorological 
service of that island, we have received the following tables: 

Comparative tables of rainfall. 
[Based upon the average stations only. } 
AUGUST, 1905, 


| Rainfall. 


Relative Number of 
Divisions. | area. | stations. | | 

1905. Average 

Per cent Inches Inches. 
Northeastern division ................... 24 7.7 7.52 
22 3.51 4.38 
West-central division ....... 26 24 7. 59 9. 25 
27 33 5.84 5. 29 
bees 100 6.17 6. 61 


The rainfall for August was, therefore, below the average 
for the whole island. The greatest fall, 33.93 inches, occurred 
at Point Hill in the central subdivision, while 0.50 inch was 
recorded at Rose Hall in the northern division. 
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